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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Nine) 
LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


HEN speaking of pictorial photo- 
graphs, I mean those we refer to 
as salon- or exhibition-prints. They 
would have to be pictorial, or they 
would not be acceptable. The 
ambitious photographer who aspires to become 
a pictorialist doubtless has this in mind when 
on picture-making expeditions, and confidently 
hopes that his next exposure will be a master- 
piece. Sometimes it happens; but not often. 
Somehow, the picture he saw reflected on the 
groundglass does not come up to his expectations 
after it is finished. The pictorialist, as well 
as the novice, must waste a great many plates 
and much effort before winning a success. Even 
though all our knowledge of composition and 
technique are constantly brought to bear, one is 
never sure. It is this elusiveness that fascinates 
and holds you to your purpose; and there is much 
satisfaction in having your picture among the 
elect, not only for the satisfaction of having 
scored a success, but because such pictures 
are a lasting pleasure and worth the effort. 

I am frequently asked what the difference is 
between a pictorial photograph and the generally 
accepted idea of a photograph. In a sense there 
is no difference other than degree of excellence, 
inasmuch as all the work, up to a certain point, 
is done by mechanical means. Where the 
pictorial aspect comes in consists in what the 
individual can add to it. But before that counts 
for anything, his negative must possess a pictorial 
content—in other words, a picture. Always 
bear in mind that the main thing is the picture 
itself. What you add to it is the stamp of your 
individuality—the art of the picture. You 
already have expressed some of this individuality 
by your selection of subject, of lighting, of 
expression; by your choice of camera, of lens, 





plates, and developers. Now you express your- 
self still further in your choice of printing 
processes, from the straight bromide enlarge- 
ment to the more complicated control processes— 
gum, bromoil, and the transfer methods, any one 
of which enables the experienced technician with 
artistic feeling to so modify his picture that it 
may strongly bear the impress of his personality 
and be classed as a work of art. Bear in mind, 
however, that until you have a fairly successful 
picture in your negative to begin with, you 
are doomed to disappointment if you think you 
can bungle through to success by a juggling 
process of working up the negative and then 
messing up a lot of good paper with bad pigment 
printing and brush-work. Pictorial photo- 
graphs do not happen that way. Many good 
pictures may be ruined by misapplied zeal 
in after-manipulation. Personally, I have always 
taken the easiest way by letting the camera 
do the work, and then printing what is in the 
negative. Sometimes a little retouching, or 
rubbing down a highlight where it is not wanted, 
will improve it; but that is about all. The 
pictorial photographer should depend on his 
own efforts entirely, from start to finish. By 
doing all the work yourself you are particular, 
or should be, about developing the plates—one 
of the most important stages of picture-making— 
and likewise in regard to obtaining the final 
print. Much of the work that comes before the 
Salon jury and is turned down owes its failure to 
faulty printing—either a loss of tone-values in 
the highlights or the blocking up of shadows. 
This faulty printing may be due to over- or 
under-exposure of the negative, or it may be due 
to improper printing. Whatever the reason, 
aim to get a technically perfect print before 
committing it to a competitive exhibition. 








Another thing: The successful pictorialist does 
not stint himself by limiting his exposures. 
Competition is keen, and the standard of excel- 
lence is very high. The salons are swamped 
with many excellent pictures, good from a 
technical standpoint, but uninteresting. There 
are sO many roadways leading through the 
woods, or nowhere in particular, and similar 
subjects that have been done to death! No 
wonder the poor jury is turning for relief to 
bizarre designs—glass bottles, jugs, and other 
junk built up to form geometric lines—foolish 
pictures, and a passing fad! There is still beauty 


and originality to be found in the scenes and life 
about us. 


Get a different slant on your subject, 


and do not be stingy with your plates. Expose 
from various angles, and under different light- 
conditions, and you are sure to get something 
interesting eventually. Then select a printing- 
process and stick to it until you have thoroughly 
mastered it, whether simple bromide, which can 
be made to yield surpassing beautiful tones, 
or the more complicated bromoil and transfers, 
which permit of greater individual expression. 
Apply the pictorial principle to your photo- 
graphic work, whether your specialty be por- 
traits or whether it be commercial lines; for it 
means better pictures, better prices, and a 
pride in the doing of the work that is half the 
battle of photographic success. 


Oneida Club Holds Exhibition 


L. G. WELLS 


(Criticisms by Epwrn Park) 


NCIPIENCY has been given due 
consideration by the medical pro- 
fession during late years for divers 
apparent reasons—primarily because 
it oftentimes represents a fore- 
runner of something serious to come. Similarly, 
incipiency may be of significance to amateur 
photographers. The C. A. C. Camera Club of 
Oneida, N.Y., believes most confidently in this 





theory. Consequently the Club held an exhibit 
of the work of its members the eighth and ninth 
of May, 1928, which exhibit it hopes to develop 
into one of larger and better proportions as the 
quality of its members’ work rises, as the inter- 
ested public becomes a true patron, and as 
the number of its serious member-workers is 
increased from time to time. 

This Community Associated Clubs Camera 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW MRS. C. H. JOHNSON 
Cc. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 








ALERT 
C. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


Club is sponsored by Oneida Community, Ltd., 
makers of “Community Plate’, and although 
originally organised by employees of this corpora- 
tion, membership in it is in no way restricted to 
such individuals. Several of the most capable 
workers are not employed by Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., nor do they live in Oneida. 
Virtually all of the individuals now affiliated 
with the organisation began photography in a 
small way by using a box-camera. Our president, 
Mr. Freeman, however, has had more experience 
than many others and has been the guiding star 
of our membership. During the postwar days, 
when interests were unsettled and widespread, 
it was very difficult to get people interested in a 
club; but Mr. Freeman was eternally vigilant in 
the matter of talking photography to all who 
had even a small amount of interest in this very 
worth-while diversion. He persisted in not only 
boosting the Club, but in giving out much 
practical advice. As a result, snapshooters kept 


EDWIN PARK 


their interest after the summer crop of vacation 
pictures was harvested, and interest in photo- 
graphy became a year-round activity. 

Gradually, some of the members, as they 
traveled, visited camera clubs situated in New 
York, Chicago, Syracuse, and several other 
cities. The members and officers of these clubs 
were always found to be very willing to give 
suggestions for the conduct of our activities, 
although, due to the fact that our organisation 
has no rooms, the problems of the city club 
with well-appointed rooms are somewhat different 
than ours. 

The Club wishes to have it known that in a 
large measure its success is due to the splendid 
co-operation on the part of other camera clubs, 
particularly in the way of offering suggestions 
and the welcome given our members at meetings. 
The Syracuse Camera Club has been of great 
inspiration to us; and in addition, the corre- 
spondence which the writer has had with the 
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Roslindale Camera Club has given us many sug- 
gestions and helps. 

The Club has but three officers, a president, 
a vice-president, and a_ secretary-treasurer. 
The president yearly appoints a program com- 
mittee, which arranges for the principal part 
of the time given for each session. This year we 
are taking up, in natural sequence, the whole 
procedure of making a photograph. The first 
meeting’s subject was “Exposure”. Our next 
meeting will consider ““Development”’. 


professionals who, with remarkable interest in 
the Club, lead the discussions and act as rudders 
for our craft, which might sometimes float 
aimlessly did we not have them among us. 
We refer to Mr. Edwin Park of Oneida, Mr. 
Harry Phister of Vernon, N.Y., and Mr. 
Frederick Hodges of Rome, N.Y., whose articles 
are very well known to readers of PHoro-ErRa. 
Each member pays one dollar yearly dues, 
which entitles him to the privilege of reading 
the various magazines to which the Club has 





THE COVERED BRIDGE 


PHISTER 


HARRY G. 


Cc. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


For each meeting—which occurs once a 
month—a certain definite location or subject 
is assigned to be photographed. The resultant 
prints are brought to the meeting; and, after 
the lecture mentioned in the above paragraph, 
the prints are exhibited individually on an easel 
and someone appointed to do so leads the 
criticism. Each member is called upon to give 
his opinion, never being given the opportunity 
to criticise his own work. Members feel that 
cut of this particular form of activity they have 
received more benefit than from practically all 
of the Club’s other activities, because of the fact 
that among our members are numbered three 


subscribed, PHoro-Era MaGazine, American 
Photography, and The Amateur Photographer 
(London), as well as affording him the use of the 
yearly edition of Photograms, The American 
Annual of Photography, and The Year's Finest 
Pictorial Photographs. The Club also has several 
of the leading photographic textbooks. The secre- 
tary-treasurer acts as librarian, placing in circu- 
lation the different numbers of the magazines as 
they are published and seeing that no one 
member keeps a copy too long. The Community 
Associated Clubs of Oneida Community, Ltd., 
contributes a small amount yearly to aid in 
building up our library. 
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IN GALA ATTIRE 
C. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


As our little organisation—of only fourteen 
active workers—has no clubrooms and as the 
Oneida Public Library was unable to give the 
necessary space for an exhibit, the parish hall 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Oneida, was 
obtained. This hall is situated on the city’s 
main street, but one block from the business 
section, and affords a suitable and convenient 
exhibition-place. 

The committee in charge of the exhibit hung 
eighty prints, all enlargements, mounted, and 
averaging, without the mount, eight by ten 
inches. There were but very few contact prints, 
they being exhibited separately. Bromides 
predominated, although the Gum and _ the 
Bromoil processes were in evidence. 

The Club was honored with a visit by Mr. 
Frederick B. Hodges of Rome, whose articles 
and photographs have appeared many times 
in PuHoro-Era Magazine. Mr. Hodges gave 








S. R. FREEMAN 


us very helpful criticisms. The Club is also 
indebted to Mr. Edwin Park and to Mr. Harry 
Phister, professional photographers, who aided 
much to encourage and instruct the members 
in the matter of arranging the exhibit. The Club 
considers Mr. Hodges, Mr. Park, and Mr. 
Phister its true patron saints, without whom its 
progress would be difficult. 

About two hundred persons visited the exhibit 
the two evenings during which it was open and 
the interest shown was very encouraging. 
Although it was a very humble attempt at an 
exhibit, as compared to the long-established 
salons, the Club has enough serious-minded 
workers who believe, with the utmost con- 
fidence, that our exhibits can be worked up into 
a pictorial exhibition of importance. 

“Ursa”, by S. R. Freeman. The graduated 
background in this picture is used pleasingly, 
avoiding to a considerable extent sharp outlines of 
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the figure. The lines, aided by the three dark 
spots of the eyes and nose, lead the beholder’s 
eye to the head of the dog. That is the center of 
interest. Perhaps the print might have been 
trimmed a little near the feet, thus making the 
spacing more interesting. The spaces at each 
end and at the top and bottom are too near 
alike and could be improved by judicious trim- 
ming. The tone-values are good. However, had 
the maker of this photograph chosen to make a 
sharp print, it would have made the figure 
somewhat darker and the detail better. 

“The Covered Bridge’, by Harry Phister. 
The sky in this photograph is empty and makes 
the sky-line stand out too sharply, drawing the 
attention away from the old bridge. Gradations 
and tone-values, except in the sky, seem good, 
with a feeling of distance and atmosphere. 
The bridge seems to be a little too near the 
center of the picture-space. This might be 
remedied by trimming a little from the right end 
and a little from top and bottom to retain the 
present shape 

“Sunlight and Shadow’, by Mrs. C. H. 
Johnson. This is in the nature of an angular 
form of composition, the lights and shadows 
balancing nicely. The three trees modify and 
add interest to the dark hillside. The texture 
of the snow and the bluish-gray tone of the print 
add to the feeling of coldness. 


STUDY 


“In Gala Attire’ (Spider Web), by S. R. 
Freeman. An interesting subject, interestingly 
worked out. The harsh, stark branch of a tree, 
cutting the picture diagonally, forms a fitting 
support for this delicate tracery and intricate 
pattern of the dew-covered web, for it is a thing 
of the wild, delicate though it be. The back- 
ground is filled with gradations, the darker 
masses at the bottom aiding in the support 
and balance of the whole. 

**Alert’’, by Edwin Park. This is well spaced, 
the dog coming into the picture with plenty of 
space in front of him to give play to his animation. 
The figure is not well supported at the bottom; 
as it has the appearance of being vignetted; 
but the lines in the background coming up to 
the figure in front help to support it. The 
background has good gradation without detract- 
ing from the figure. There is a feeling of atmos- 
phere, and the photographic technique is good. 

“Study” (Vine in Vase), by L. G. Wells. 
This picture is a good example of balance on the 
principle of the steel-yard, the dark leaves being 
balanced by the longer trailing vine and its 
shadow, together with the shadow of the vase. 
The lines of shadow cast by the window seem 
to add a strengthening note. Perhaps the dark 
leaves are just a bit too dark. On the whole, it 
is an interesting bit of still-life and merits the 
commendation of all who see it. 
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SNOW-SHADOWS 





WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


When Snow-time Comes 


WILLIAM 


CTIVE camerists need no urging 
to employ their cameras out-of- 
doors during the sunny days from 
spring to autumn; but many who 
23) are keen hunters after subjects 
during this period experience a waning of enthusi- 
asm when winter comes, bringing in its train 
icy blasts and frequent snowstorms. However, 
even though the soft zephyrs of “‘the good old 
summer-time”’ are not encountered in winter by 
dwellers in the northland, all days are by no 
means stormy. Indeed, a heavy fall of snow 
is nearly always followed by several days of 
brilliant sunshine and relatively little wind, when 
it is a pleasure to be tramping about in the 
crisp, dry air. But aside from this, what worth- 
while sights are presented to view! 
Everywhere the usual aspect of familiar 
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objects and localities is transformed by the 
mantle of fresh snow sweeping in billowy waves 
over the open spaces and piled in drifts upon 
projecting objects, often causing these to assume 
curious forms. 

The dark branches of the leafless trees are 
lined with glistening white where the sunshine 
strikes them. Near-by objects cast vivid violet- 
blue shadow-patterns over the sunlit snow. 
The sky possesses unusual clarity, conveying a 
sense of space that is emphasised by the difference 
in tone-values between it and the snow. 

Indeed, the whole scheme of tonal relationships 
is transformed by the presence of snow—a point 
which calls to mind the necessity of preserving 
the relative tone-values in the photograph, if 
the character of the scene is to be effectively 
interpreted. 
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Though the countryside affords an_ ideal 
hunting-ground for compositions, the city-dweller 
should not follow the example of cows and 
chickens, who seem to think that the neighboring 
fields are far more attractive than the one they 
are in! Good material in plenty is to be found 
in cities, not only in the quieter sections but in 
the busier streets as well. Street-vistas; glimpses 
of snow-covered roofs from an upper window of a 
building; night-scenes by electric light; the 
skyline of massed structures from a vantage 
point that gives a desirable foreground; the 


and technical treatment to this plea for greater 
consideration of winter-scenes; but the beginners 
among our readers may perhaps find a few 
hints of practical value, since the handling of 
any unfamiliar class of subject introduces some 
new problems to be mastered. In the first place, 
do not disregard the matter of working for 
harmony in arrangement of subject-matter, 
because the latter presents a novel aspect. 
Even though the normal relation of light-and- 
dark areas may, at times, seem to be transposed, 
or otherwise changed by the presence of the 





WINTER IN THE WOODS 


water-borne traffic of a city situated upon a 
coastal harbor or large river—can all be made to 
yield striking compositions. And, of course, 
many city-parks possess excellent landscape- 
material; so the city-camerist need not be cut 
off from this type of subject-matter. 

If one is willing to brave the elements, some 
attractive effects may be obtained while the 
snow is falling, the peculiar atmospheric quality 
imparted to the scene by the veil of swirling 
snowflakes being just what is sometimes needed to 
simplify obstreperous details in the background 
and create a series of subtle gradations. 

To advanced workers it will be unnecessary 
to add any suggestions concerning composition 
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snow, the fund mental principles of composition 
are not altered. Such points as proper balance 
in the distribution of light-and-dark areas and 
harmonious tonality in the ensemble cannot be 
disregarded without inviting failure. 

Simplicity in general effect is a contributing 
factor of importance in the attainment of a 
successful result. While this is sometimes pro- 
ducible when the scene contains much minute 
detail and a far-reaching expanse of material, 
nevertheless the chances of obtaining a truly 
harmonious composition are better when one 
concentrates upon a very limited amount of 
material, with the fixed intention of finding a 
viewpoint which will make every spot and detail 
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of importance so unite or fuse as to form a fine 
pattern of line and tone within the frame made 
by the boundaries of the picture. Accomplish- 
ment of this desirable aim is facilitated if, after 
selecting in a general way the subject-matter, 
one disregards the naturalistic side of the objects 
seen and looks upon all parts, including clearly 
defined shadows, as abstract forms of differing 
shape, size and tone, which are to be used to 
create as fine a design or pattern as circumstances 
will permit. In this connection one should note 
that the angle of illumination, by affecting the 


render very nearly the relative degrees of light 
and dark shown by the various parts, whether 
they be vivid in color or neutral in hue. In most 
cases this can be done accurately enough for 
pictorial requirements by using an average type 
of yellow color-filter—such as the regular Kodak 
color-filter or the Ingento series A—in connection 
with any good orthochromatic plate or film. 
Such a filter calls for an increase of five to seven 
times the normal exposure, depending upon the 
degree of color-sensitiveness of the film or plate. 

On dull days, or at other times when the 








WINTRY SHORE 


distribution of direct light and shadow, really 
plays an important part in the formation of the 
tone-areas composing the pattern. Thus the 
hour and the intensity of illumination are factors 
in the shaping of the composition as well as the 
point of view from which the material is seen. 

Having given due attention to the arrangement 
of the material, the next thing is to see that the 
proper technical means are employed to register 
upon the film the tonal relationships of the 
several parts approximately as they appear to 
the eye. 

We, of course, cannot record the color by 
means of monochrome photography; but we can 
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composition is such that the sky and blue-violet 
cast-shadows are not important elements to be 
considered, a color-filter can be dispensed with, 
since its principal function is to hold in check to 
the proper extent the excessively active blue 
and violet light-rays, which would otherwise 
register too light in tone in the finished picture 
for the best effect. The only exception to this 
general statement is in the case of certain special 
subjects in a very high key throughout, seen 
against a background of very deep blue sky— 
a combination which can be successfully rendered 
by giving a very brief exposure without the filter. 

When plates are employed, it is advisable to 
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SNOW-LACE 
WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 








use the double-coated variety to avoid loss of 
detail in the highlights through halation. 
Exposure should be sufficient to record some 
detail in the darker parts without forcing develop- 
ment in any way; but anything in excess of this 
is to be avoided. Since it is generally figured 
that open snow-scenes, 7.e., those in which there 
are no dark objects in the foreground, require 
but one-fourth as much exposure as the same 
type of view without snow, and that the actinic 
strength of winter-light during the middle period 
of the day possesses one-fourth the intensity of 
that in midsummer, one can, therefore, give an 
open snow-scene the same timing as an open 


summer landscape, since the presence of the 
snow offsets the loss of intensity in the light. 
However, it should be kept in mind that the 
presence of dark objects nearby necessitates an 
increase in exposure the same as with other 
classes of subjects. Furthermore, owing to the 
shorter length of the days in winter, there is a 
greater relative falling off in the strength of the 
light in the early morning and late afternoon 
than occurs during the same hours of the day 
at other seasons. On the whole, one would do 
well to use an exposure-meter which measures 
the power of the light and thus helps to avoid 
costly errors in the judgment of exposure. 


Roadside-Opportunities with the Camera 


H. L. SPOONER 





XH HEN I hear some would-be writer 
) \X sy) bemoan the fact that he lives 
A/S | in a place where there is nothing 
ly to write about, I feel sorry for 
him and at the same time rather 
piqued—sorry because he has not the eyes to see 
the opportunities that lie around him, and 
piqued because he does not make use of these 
opportunities. 

It makes no difference where one lives— 
for the man who would fain see his name at the 
head of some magazine-article and who would 
like to exchange said article for a thin slip from 
the publisher which the banker will accept as 
currency, there is plenty to write about. Not 
only is there plenty of article-material handy, 
but, as a usual thing, the things that are being 
done in some out-of-the-way place are often 
more interesting and consequently more salable 
than things done in a better known section. 

The publishers, however, want illustrations 
for these articles. Sometimes an article, if 
timely and well written, will get by without an 
illustration; but the majority will not be accepted 
at all without pictures, and, even when accepted, 
their value is greatly enhanced by a good picture. 

The author once lived in one of those out-of- 
the-way places, a small country-town in western 
Michigan. He taught school several miles out in 
the country, where he drove each day. He found 
many interesting things along the roadside as 
he was driving. He made up his mind that if 
these things were interesting to him, they 
probably would be interesting to others; and so 
he began taking notes on what he saw and 
interviewing farmers and others for imformation. 


He purchased a postcard-size Kodak and made 
pictures of whatever appeared to him to be 
interesting. He drove on different roads to 
school and picked up a large variety of material. 
On Saturdays he often drove along other roads 
on purpose to obtain material. 

The articles were not all written at the time 
the material was secured; but the pictures were 
made and notes written at the time. Articles 
have sometimes been prepared and sold two or 
three years after the material was obtained. 
Of course, most of these roadside stories were 
sold to farm-papers; but occasionally one would 
be of interest to a city-newspaper. Oftentimes, 
when interviewing to get one story, another 
was suggested by the conversation. 

During the corn-harvesting period, it was 
noted that some farms had very weedy fields 
and others had very clean ones; also that some 
shocks of corn stood up straight and even, but 
others leaned over and looked sloppy. It would 
seem that a thing as common as cutting and 
shocking corn could not furnish the inspiration 
for an article, but pictures were made of the two 
kinds of fields and of the two kinds of shocks. 
Interviews of a few minutes each furnished the 
material for articles on ‘‘Clean Cultivation of 
Corn’, sold to Michigan Farmer, and “Cutting 
and Shocking Corn’, sold to Jersey Bulletin. 
While talking with the farmers on these subjects, 
silage corn came into the discussion and furnished 
the material for ‘‘Canning the Cornstalks’’, 
“Covering the Silo’, and “Winter Dairying’, 
all of which were purchased by Jersey Bulletin, 
each with an appropriate picture. 

On another drive was seen an especially good 
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potato-field and a concrete potato cellar for 
storing the product. An interview with the 
owner produced “System in Potato Growing”’, 
sold to Farm and Fireside, and ‘‘A Concrete 
Potato-Cellar That Pays’’, published in Concrete- 
Cement Age. 

Noticing the great difference in the appearance 
of work-horses on various farms in the early 
spring suggested “The Farm Horse in the Spring 
Drive’’, sold to Wisconsin Farmer; and interviews 
with farmers made material for “Summer Care of 
Horses”, purchased by Canadian Countryman. 
The various methods noted of cutting hay 
resulted in “Making Hay—Then and Now”, 
contributed to Michigan Farmer and Jersey 
Bulletin, and “‘Time to Cut Hay’’, which appeared 
in Farm and Dairy of Peterboro, Ontario. 

“Breeding and Hatching Geese’ (Michigan 
Farmer) and ‘Feeding and Care of Goslings”’ 
(Farm Journal) came from a farmerette who 
was making a success of raising geese. The 
sight of a large and well-cared-for watermelon 
patch inspired “The Watermelon Patch” (Wis- 
consin Agriculturist) and “Insects and Diseases 
of Cucurbits” (Michigan Farmer). 

Seeing a sugar-beet grower drawing in the 
beet-tops suggested ‘“‘Beet-Tops for Dairy Feed”’ 
(Hoard’s Dairyman), and the interview suggested 
“Beet Pulp as Dairy Feed” (Jersey Bulletin). 
Practice of one farmer in shocking oats gave rise 
to “Shocking Oats” (Wisconsin Agriculturist), 
and the interview on growing of oats suggested 
“Seeding Oats” (Canadian Countryman.) 

Other farm articles suggested by sights on the 
roadside were “Profitable Companion Crops” 
(Country Gentleman); ‘“‘Ashes as a Fertilizer” 
(Farm Journal); “Cultivation and Cover Crops 
of Peaches” (Farm Journal); ‘The Cultivation 
of the Strawberry” (Canadian Horticulturist); 
“The Farm Bull’ (Jersey Bulletin); “Care of 
Dairy Utensils” (Jersey Bulletin); “Care of the 
Teats and Udder” (Jersey Bulletin); “‘A Portable 
Smokehouse” (Successful Farming). 

These are only a small part of the farm- 
articles sold as a result of observations on the 
roadside. It must be borne in mind that each 
of these articles was accompanied by at least one 
picture. But few of them would have been sold 
without the photograph. 

Not all roadside material went to farm-papers. 
Much of it was local historical material which 
found a place with city newspapers. This will 
furnish the subject of another article. Some of 
the material secured was disposed of in other 
ways. For instance, during the maple-sugar- 
making season, a snapshot was made of a man 
drinking sap from one of the buckets. The 
picture showed a section of the “‘sugar bush’, 


with several trees supplied with buckets. A 
short news-item was sent along with the picture 
to the Detroit Free Press. They used the news- 
item and picture separately, the latter appearing 
in the rotogravure section as an especially good 
picture, under the caption, “Just Tasting”. 

On the road to the school were two telephone- 
lines. On one of these the roadside trees along 
the way had been mercilessly butchered by 
telephone-workmen. The other concern had had 
to trim many trees, but they had done it under a 
competent forester, and the trees were scientifi- 
cally trimmed and were very sightly. The 
camera photographed several specimens of both, 
and they furnished the basis of an article for 
The American City. As a result of reading this 
article, the editor of Electric Light and Power 
asked for a longer article on the same subject, 
which was furnished. The Detroit Free Press 
also accepted an article on the subject. 

While making a hurried auto trip to Amherst- 
burg, Canada, a dilapidated old farm-residence 
with two tall fireplace-chimneys still standing 
attracted the author’s attention. As his camera 
is always with him on every trip, he took time to 
make a picture of this building. A near-by 
farmer furnished in five minutes information 
enough for a caption, and the picture was 
accepted by the Detroit News for its “Vacation 
Series”’ in the rotogravure section. 

On another trip in northern Michigan was seen 
an especially well-built log cabin at a summer- 
resort. A stop was made, a picture made, and 
information was secured as to the method of 
building. The story, with an enlarged picture, 
sold to Architectural Record. 

The examples of roadside material might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but what have been 
given should be sufficient to convince any person 
eager to write this class of material that the 
opportunities are all around him. All he needs 
to capitalise upon them are first, observing eyes; 
second, ordinary knowledge of the English 
language; third, a good camera. And the camera 
is even more necessary than the second item; 
because if the story-material is good and a good 
picture is furnished, the editor will revise the 
story. Without the camera, the story is worth- 
less, or nearly so. 

Every boy and girl on the farm, and especially 
those who take courses in agriculture and in 
home economics, should be provided with a 
camera. Not only is the making of pictures of 
much interest in itself, but it may be made 
profitable as well. Many a housewife could 
obtain her pocket-money by following out the 
suggestions in this article and applying herself 
to the mastery of elementary photography. 
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the Arctic with Camera and Pencil 


DONALD W. GILLINGHAM 


In 
“WHERE is no royal road to the 
career of a journalist, let alone 


that of a journalist free-lance: but 
there are various advantageous 
and pleasant ways of approaching 
the profession, and one of these is by traveling. 
Traveling is universal in appeal. Everyone has 
the desire to see distant lands, to seek romance, 
find adventure; but few have the opportunity. 
It is the business of the traveling journalist to 
satisfy the wanderlust craving of that fettered 
majority, to become the captain of a dream ship 
passengered by hundreds of souls—probably 
thousands as the time goes on. But to hold 
that position successfully he must have an 
observant eye, a fluent pen, and a knowledge 
of photography. 

These three prime requisites of the profession 
were driven forcibly home to me when, in the 
summer of 1925, I signed on as member of the 
crew of the “‘S.S. Baychimo”’, a Hudson Bay 
Company’s vessel which annually carries sup- 
plies from Vancouver, Canada, to the numerous 
posts in the Western Arctic. Though I was 
influenced by a youthful love of adventure, I 
had, at that time, just advanced a cautious 
foot upon the first rung of the journalistic ladder, 
so to speak, and in the back of my mind I hoped 





to compile a series of travel-articles, illustrated, 
of course, by photographs, for newspapers and 
magazines. I lived to see that conception 
blossom into actuality; but all that I owe to a 
charitable Fate. 

For the trip I purchased a 3144x414 Ica 
reflex, over two hundred exposures, put up in 
the convenient film-packs, and a few super-speed 
cut-films for special work. This type of camera 
was selected for several reasons: First, wild life 
action-pictures—which, as a bit of a naturalist, 
I hoped to make—and ramming-ice scenes 
required a fast focal-plane shutter and _ lens, 
and a quick and accurate focusing device; 
second, for a reflex, it was a light and compact 
model; and third, the negatives were already 
the correct size—without having to reduce 
them—to make contact lantern-slides. But in 
the third reason I was seeing an advantage from 
a nature enthusiast’s and not from a journalist’s 
point of view. I sacrificed size—3l4 x 44 
being too small for standard magazines and 
newspapers—for convenience in preparing lec- 
tures, with the result that enlargements had 
to be made at a considerable expense to myself. 
I could not afford an enlarging camera. A 
4x6 reflex would have been much better for 
my journalistic work and worth the cost. 
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Eskimo Schooner at Beach 


Copper Eskimos, Coronation Gulf 


Our Retreat from the Sea 
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Among other things I took a tripod, Kodapod, 
color-screen, and film-tank. Though I was well 
equipped for difficult work under difficult con- 
ditions, my pocketbook would not allow me to 
purchase what would have been a very valuable 
addition—a telephoto lens. 

So the “Baychimo”’, in the latter part of July, 
carried me north into the Arctic. Unfortunately, 
however, it was not all clear sailing. There were 
many hindrances. As soon as we passed Demar- 
‘ation Point, which marks the boundary between 
Alaska and the Yukon, and reached the first of 
the Canadian Arctic posts, we were compelled 
to work not only from dawn to dark but on 
many occasions from dawn to dawn unloading 
supplies onto scows and towing them ashore. We 
slaved with feverish haste until, what with the 
wind sweeping from over the ice and the spray 
clinging like hoar-frost to our faces and furs, 
we were ready to drop from exhaustion. The 
year previous to my visit one of the Company’s 
schooners, the “Lady Kindersley’, was _ lost 
in the ice, so we had to cover almost twice the 
usual distance to replenish remote posts and 
return to Point Barrow by the first of September, 
before the dreaded Polar Pack crept down and 
sealed the Arctic for the winter. Hence the 
necessity for speed. That, of course, seriously 
reduced my opportunities to make photographs; 
so I was forced to smuggle my valuable reflex 
ashore in coal-sacks, cases, boxes, and what-not 
and dash off a few pictures whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred. At times the mate, who was a 
prince among men and all along had understood 
my real motive for visiting the Arctic, gave me 
leave to wander away for a while, when my 
escape was not too obvious to the Captain. 

Sometimes we stopped work at ten or eleven 
o’clock at night, and afterwards I would sneak 
ashore in a borrowed canoe and go among the 
Eskimos, making exposures in the failing light— 
in August there was no longer a midnight sun— 
bartering for specimens of their handicraft and 
gleaning stories of Arctic adventure from the 
white trappers and traders. It would be long 
after midnight when I returned, and then there 
would be a weary hour or two enlarging my 
hastily gathered notes and indexing and often 
developing the films—for tests—in the cramped 
quarters of the “‘fo’c’sle’”’.. It almost drove me to 
despair thinking of the things I had yet to do, 
and possibly would never find time todo. I was 
lucky in having an electric light so that I could 
make use of my darkroom bulb; but later on I 
found it more convenient to develop films during 
spare hours in the daytime by covering. the 
ports with several sheets of red wrapper from 
the film-packs. Necessary haste before the 





watch came stumbling below—I wonder to this 
day how they ever had the patience to put up 
with it all; but they were a fine crowd—and 
insufficient washing caused stains to appear on 
some of my best negatives; so eventually I laid 
the films aside to develop when I reached home. 
Furthermore, I could see that I was asking too 
much of the men—especially after they had 
drunk black coffee brewed with one of my 
negatives which I had left forgotten in a pot 
borrowed from the galley for the purpose of 
rinsing films. 

On the return journey we ran into a formidable 
barrier of ice which imprisoned our battered 
hulk for a month. It seemed as though we 
were destined to remain there for the winter, 
so we made all preparations, even to dismantling 
the ship and sewing winter-clothes. You can 
imagine my gloom—not at the thought of another 
eight months in the Arctic, which, to a writer 
stil in his youth and filled with the glamour of 
adventure, would have been welecomed—but at 
the knowledge that I had, out of several hundred 
exposures, only thirty left! It was quite a relief 
when eventually the ice opened and allowed us 
to pass Point Barrow on the second of October, 
after one of the most thrilling dashes for freedom 
in the history of the North. 

The “Baychimo”, first steel-ship to enter 
the Western Arctic and be seen by the astonished 
Eskimos, was like a cat with nine lives. She 
should have gone down. She was rammed by 
ice, crippled, beached, buffeted by storms, 
locked by floes, yet always she came through 
victorious. Once she was given up for lost 
by civilisation, and the papers announced with 
blazing headlines, “Thirty-five men face death 
amid Arctic floes’, ete. All that, of course, was 
a feather in my cap as a young writer. I found 
material for several feature articles, half a 
dozen short stories, and a score of minor articles. 
One series, recounting the trip, I sold to a news- 
paper, and another to the Wide World Magazine. 
The photographs with explanatory captions, 
circled the globe. These I shall keep on using 
until the negatives fall to pieces, and then I 
‘an turn to the copies. 

Yes, the trip paid me in many ways; but had 
I not been so inexperienced, I could have made 
even a greater success out of it. However, 
we profit by our mistakes, and I offer in con- 
clusion some journalistic “don’ts” for those who 
may one day think of taking a similar trip to 
provide fodder for their pens. Here they are, 
in brief: 

Don’t buy a new camera, especially a reflex 
if you have been using a Kodak, a few days 
before leaving on any extended trip; experiment 
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with it several weeks, even months, beforehand 
and know everything about it from A to Z. 
Photography is part of your business, and you 
cannot afford to do any chance work. You must 
know that you are making good pictures. 

Don’t go with one camera only—it may 
break down. The cheap little No. 3 Brownie is 
a good substitute and can stand a lot of knocking 
about. 

Don’t go without adequate equipment. Pawn 
your standard typewriter, if you must, to get 
the extra things. And above all, take plenty of 
films, enough for a reserve supply several times 





inconvenient for the traveling journalist to 
handle, even when he possesses a cut-film 
magazine—be sure you have at the very least a 
dozen metal holders and a suitable dark place 
to change them. Don’t place your holders 
carelessly in your pocket, loose, for dust and 
pieces of dirt will be sure to creep into them 
somewhere. Bits of tobacco in a smoker’s pocket 
have ruined more than one good picture. Keep 
them in a separate leather-case, if you can afford 
one, and be sure to keep apart the exposed and 
unexposed. 

Don’t attempt to develop your films on the 








THE “‘BAYCHIMO”’ IMPRISONED IN ICE 


over. Surplus exposures can be used on another 
trip; and if they get too old, what are the odds 
of losing a few dollars? It is better than taking a 
chance and being tortured by the sight of good 
scenes going by the board for lack of films. 

Don’t take film-packs if you can use roll-films. 
If you have to use the packs—some cameras 
are not adaptable to rolls—don’t tear off the stub; 
cut it with a razor, otherwise you will let a little 
light in through one corner. Pull slowly and 
evenly, too, or you will have parallel scratches 
appearing on the film. 

Don’t go without a few super-speed cut-films 
for special work under poor light-conditions. 
And, if you must use all cut-films in your work— 
they make the best pictures, but are the most 
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trip if you have not ample equipment, accom- 
modation and time. Exposed films can wait 
three or four months, if properly protected 
against heat, dampness, and light, without 
deteriorating. But, if possible, every week or so 
make a test development to see that the camera 
is functioning properly. 

Don’t be careless in your work. Be methodical 
and businesslike. Tabulate each exposed roll, 
film-pack, or package of cut-films; for, ten 
chances to one, if you are traveling in a foreign 
country, you will forget where they were made. 

Don’t be reckless with your films. On that 
trip they are worth their weight in gold to you. 
Don’t snap anything; choose your subjects 
carefully, always bearing in mind that, as a 
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journalist, you are out to make pictures that 
appeal to the public, the majority, and not to 
yourself. Don’t make a “dead picture” if you 
can help; put life into it. A picture of a Japanese 
stooping at work in his rice-field, in his usual 
environment, is better than a Japanese posing 
erect and unnatural before the camera. An 
editor wants something with human interest in 
it—with people, doing something, going some- 
where; something pulsing with the life and 
atmosphere of the country that you have visited 
—the beautiful, the grotesque, the striking, 
the unusual. He doesn’t want scenery, unless 
your picture is very excellent from an artistic 
standpoint. Before leaving on your trip, glance 
through a few recently published magazines and 
rotogravure sections; they will give you more 
hints how to go about your selection of pictures 
than a volume on the subject. 

Don’t “shoot without thinking’! There is 
always one angle better than any other. Find it. 
Your background is as important as your sub- 
ject, for your photographs sometimes will be 
published in a newspaper and the object must 
stand out clearly. Contrast—black and white— 
is your uppermost thought. Any especially 


unique object is worth two or three or even 





four varying exposures to insure a fair result. 

Don’t shoot a score of pictures for one small 
article when you know only three or four illustra- 
tions are needed. At the same time bear in mind 
that your work is divided into three separate 
divisions; (1) Special, striking pictures, universal 
in appeal, for rotogravure sections the world over. 
(2) Photographs of general interest for illustrat- 
ing your main travel-articles. (3) Photographs 
of lesser importance for all your sub-articles 
about places, customs, personages, and so on, 
to be published in smaller magazines and news- 
papers and trade journals, which constitute 
your “bread and butter” market. 

Extra advice for when you return: If you are not 
experienced in developing films, don’t experi- 
ment; take them to some reliable professional 
man who caters to a small public, not a prominent 
photographer who has little time to spare for 
amateur work—he will spoil them through 
inattention. If you insist on developing your 
films at home, consult a professional photo- 
finisher first of all before mixing a solution—it 
has to be varied according to the quality of the 
water in your district. Water in some parts of 
British Columbia, for instance, has a tendency 
to separate the emulsion from the gelatine, thus 
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causing the edges to curl. This can be more or 
less prevented by a proper mixing of the chemi- 
cals. A slow developer is better than a fast 
developer. In ice-and-snow scenes where the 
details are likely to flash up quickly, use a little 
bromide to slow the action. Super-speed cut- 
films need extra attention and longer develop- 
ment. Intensify any films that are weak. 
Intensification gives the contrast necessary for 
reproduction. 

Catalog your negatives, and always keep a 
complete set of prints for yourself, in case a 
negative is destroyed and a copy has to be made. 
Separate your films by thin sheets of smooth 





paper and shut them away from dust. Never 
send a negative to an editor unless he so requests. 
He will think you are too mean to have prints or 
enlargements made; furthermore, trying to 
puzzle out something in a negative probably will 
irritate him, and you'll lose what might have 
been a fat cheque. Besides, negatives are 
too valuable to be wandering around in the 
mail. You will find one of those new Justophot 
exposure-meters—the best on the market— 
exceedingly valuable. You will be sure of good 
photographs under uncertain light-conditions. 

Last words—before making the picture, 
consider everything from every angle. It pays. 


Photography in 1868 and Today 


c. 3. 
HAVE often thought I should like 


to write an article contrasting the 
present state of photography with 
what it was in 1868, when I first 
engaged in the business. I admit 
that it is like comparing zero with one hundred; 
but a beginning had been made at that date, 
small though it was. In the large cities there were 
galleries turning out good work before the 
advent of the Civil War, and I confess I got my 
desire to try the business from seeing the great 
war photographer, Brady, in action during that 
long struggle. He received his inspiration from 
Daguerre himself, when that pioneer in the busi- 
ness informed Brady, in confidence, that he had 
made a picture of his sister, with sunshine and 
chemicals, in the short time of ninety seconds. 
Brady and his assistants made nearly 10,000 
negatives during that war, nearly every one of 
them at the risk of life and limb. 

My beginning in photographic work was in a 
car mounted on wheels, so that it was ready to 
move on at any time; and I was located in a 
village of some four hundred population. 

The positive or ambrotype, made on glass, 
really an under-timed negative, backed up with a 
bit of black cloth or black paint and put in a 
case, was the only picture we tried to make at 
that time. Later the “‘gem’’, made on a shiny 
metal plate, was all the rage. We called those 
pictures ferrotypes, from the plates on which 
they were made; and, when well made and 
“secured to a card with the proper opening, they 
really made a pleasing effect. I have made 





hundreds of these pictures; and at prices from 
25 cents to 75 cents each, there was a good profit. 
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With the lack of facilities and lack of knowledge, 
we found it very difficult to produce good nega- 
tives or fine prints. They were too often hard, 
blocky effects that did not give good results. 
The camera-stands were very heavy and awkward, 
difficult to adjust; the lenses were long-focus, 
slow workers, and the idea of having stops 
between the lenses was just coming into use. 
Besides, the silver-baths, both for negative and 
paper, were forever getting out of order. It was 
really necessary to be something of a chemist in 
order to get good results, and that is just what 
the average worker was not. 

Then it was difficult to get good supplies. 
E. and H. T. Anthony, of New York City, were 
the leaders in this business for years, and this 
house supplied Brady with nearly $100,000 
worth of supplies during his work. We used to 
buy the printing-paper coated with albumen; 
but we had to make it sensitive to light by 
floating on a silver-solution of nitrate of silver 
dissolved in water, dried, and fumed with ammonia 
fumes. We were haunted with the continual 
fear of failure, and this was no idle fear, in many 
But very few men with capital would 
engage in the business or advance money to help 
some poor fellow out, and it was an uphill 
business for nearly all who engaged in it. 

To offset this was the lack of sharp competi- 
tion, the good profits when we could secure 
business, and the feeling of awe that we inspired 
because we could produce, in such a very little 
time, a picture that could be recognised. Many 
a day I worked all day making ferrotype or gem 
pictures and getting from twenty-five cents to 
seventy-five cents, and sometimes one dollar 


cases. 
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each. There was more clear profit in these 
pictures than in any other kind that I ever tried 
to make. 

Then the little card-photographs were very 
popular. They were about 3x5 or smaller, 
and we used to get from three dollars to five 
dollars per dozen. Then came the cabinet size, 
about 4x6, which had a great run and were a 
profitable size. They seemed quite large to us 
at that time. 

Of course, the dry process and the develop- 
ing papers—the ‘‘You-press-the-Button”’ days— 
revolutionised the whole business. The quick- 
working and nearly perfect lenses, the rapid 
exposures, the ease of the developing-papers 
suited to all needs, and, more than all else, the 
fact that it requires but little skill to expose the 
film and turn it over to some “‘finisher’’,—all 
this has really made a new and different business 
of the whole vocation. It has now become a 
real business and requires business talent; but 
the field is so much broader and the chances of 








success to the really good business head are so 


much better, that it really should be more 
lucrative than in the old, hard days. 
At eighty-three years of age, my days of 


active work in this field are over. I have really 
grown too lazy to hustle. But I feel certain that 
I could still get a good living in the business by 
going at it in a businesslike way, which the old- 
time photographer did not. 

I might add, as a postscript that, in my 
opinion, the albumen-print, when well made and 
possessing a soft, golden tone, has never been 
surpassed for beauty or lasting qualities by 
anything in the photograph line. I have photo- 
graphs made in 1865, while I was in the army, 
that are in perfect condition today, and some 
that I made in the early seventies still preserve 
their color and golden beauty. On the other 
hand, I have seen some of the developing-paper 
prints fade in a few days. Moreover, these 
later-day prints never seem _ to the 
golden beauty of the well-toned albumen picture. 
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Mountain-Tops as Pictorial Subjects 
Cc. E. PALMER 


al N all fields of pictorial expression 
eA) it is conceded that every subject is 
capable of successful interpretation; 

that is, all save one—and that one, 
mountain-tops. Against this asser- 
tion we pretend to sound a note of rebellion. 
One will search far and wide in exhibitions of 
every sort, finding renditions of every conceivable 
subject, from the backdoor yard and the kitchen- 
sink to eery depictions of hasheesh dreams and 
dancing skyscrapers; but never a mountain-top! 
It seems that it “‘isn’t done’, and, furthermore, by 
agreement of “authority”, mustn’t be attempted. 
Once, having the pleasure of viewing some 
superb paintings by an internationally famous 
painter, we were particularly attracted by 
studies of mountain-country: sunlit valleys, 
shadowed foothills, and distant snowy peaks. 
‘At last”, we said, “‘here’s a fellow who paints 
mountains as they are’, However, failing to see 
any summit-effects, we inquired of the artist 
if he avoided showing such because of lack of 
capacity for appreciation by the general public. 
““Mountain-tops!”” he exclaimed, almost with 





horror, ‘“‘why, there aren’t any pictures from the 
tops—too panoramic, you know” 
showed us his sketching-outfit. 
fifteen pounds. 


Later he 
It weighed 





A photographer who is an artist in every sense 
of the word showed us some beautiful pictures 
of the “Great Smokies”, but never a summit 
or anything near one. “The tops!” he, too, 


exclaimed. “No, I had no time for those, 
for there is nothing there, you know—too 
panoramic.” His lenses alone weighed ten 


pounds. 

These are but two illustrations of a con- 
stant refrain; and with all respect to the artists 
involved, it appears about as sensible as saying 
that marines are not interesting because the 
water is too wet, or too frequent. We also 
suspect that too elaborate equipment enters 
into the matter. In addition, some of the 
greatest pictures ever made are mountain- 
tops. These have been by geniuses who never 
recognised authority other than their own; but 
as mountain-tops are never visited by the many, 
and seldom by the few, the appreciation accorded 
such subjects has been meager. 

According to all the laws of logic, if mountain- 
country is interesting, the culminating points 
should be the most interesting of all. In many 
things study-logic and theory are one thing, 
and practice quite another. However, we might 
inquire, why do people climb mountains? Some 
for the pleasure of physical exertion and the 
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incidental sport of an occasional hazard, others 
for the psychological sense of achievement it 
affords; but one and all they will admit the 
summits to be the most gratifying spots of all. 
We, too, climb mountains for both the stated 
reasons, and, being always in search of pictorial 
effects, have found the tops to be about the most 
interesting places in the world. We venture to 
say that there is no color, pattern, or line in all 
nature to rival those seen from a mountain-top. 


the impression that his selected viewpoint is all 
of the story. The soul of any picture lies in its 
ability to suggest that remainder of which 
the depicted portion is an eloquent advocate. 

The reverse and proof of such logic would 
appear to be that the more panoramic and 
extensive the field, the more infinite the . »ssible 
portions for true pictorial results. But no, the 
mountain-top is taboo, and, to us, for no other 
reason than Mrs. Grundy’s “‘because’’. 
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As for the objection to panorama—we fail to find 
it valid. There is as much unity on a mountain- 
top as in any other realm of study. To be sure, 
panorama is there; but this is a panoramic world 
to two-eyed humans. Stand anywhere—which 
means where any picture is made—and by moving 
the eyes one has plenty of panorama, though 
the field be no more extensive than the nearest 
street-corner. Then why drum out the mountain- 
top from the regiment of possibilities for a fault 
that is common to all? Upon analysis one must 
admit that no pictures is at all convincing if 
its arrangement does not suggest that greater 
portion of the whole of which it is a part. Every 
artist in the practice of composition must guard 
against the danger of such severity as to create 
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Of course, the same sort of picture cannot be 
considered on a mountain-top as on a city street. 
The artist must see, as in all things else, “‘with 
the eye of love and the heart of understanding”’. 
One cannot clamber to a mountain-top with the 
simple resolve of making a picture. One must 
climb and climb again and come to know the 
summits in all lights and weathers; and if then 
no pictures are seen, either the climber is not 
an artist or he fails to respond to the type of 
subjects afforded. 

The appeal of the mountain is infinite, with 
its gigantic rocks and ledges relieved by swirling 
cloud or drifting mist; its majestic courses of 
erosion or the delicate carvings of ice-scratches, 
expanses of summit tundra, and wind-stunted 
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and twisted trees. But the climax of appeal— 
the soul of the mountain-world—is in the superb 
studies of atmosphere: the milling clouds and 
their racing shadows far below or across. the 
face of opposite peaks and foothills; the intri- 
guing mists; the savage sweeps of distant ravines: 
the pattern of mass; and the colorations of 
foliage, from the valley hardwoods to the ever- 
greens climbing to the tree lines. In all these 
there is nowhere lack of unity or epic simplicity 
to those who have the eye to see and the technical 
knowledge to portray, as well as the legs, and 
lungs, and will. 

We hope to see mountain-top photography 
more honored in the practice, especially in our 
New England hills. Although these may not 
be the highest or the most awe-inspiring to the 
beholder from the valleys, yet these very factors 
are the reasons that our pictorialists should 
know them better. Although, in parts, they are 
as capable of savage moods as any in the world, 
their distinguishing characteristic is friendliness; 
the heights are not too great or the climbing too 
venturesome for anyone in reasonable physical 
condition. Well-defined trails lead from every 
point; complete and exhaustive maps are obtain- 
able; and, with the remarkable guidebook of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, not even the lone 
tramper need hesitate to go where he will—of 
course, heeding reasonable precautions and 
not straying far from the trail in the wilder areas. 

We are bold enough to support our rebellion 
against the taboo of mountain-top pictures by 
concrete demonstrations. Hoping to create a 
desire in others to do better and roam farther, 
we will mention localities and venture remarks 
that may be of interest against the respective 
titles. 

The pictorial possibilities of the summit of 
Mt. Crawford are superb; and it is easily reached 
by more of a stroll than a climb of a fascinating 
hour or two via a brief detour of the Davis Trail 
from Bemis in Crawford Notch. This trail 
affords lovely woods sprinkled with beautiful 
birches and, higher up, many interesting ledges. 

“Arena of Winds’”’ is one study of a thousand 
possibilities upon the summit of Carter Dome. 
Although this is one of the higher hills, it is easily 
climbed by a trail constructed by the U. S. 
Forestry Service for carrying supplies by pack 
horse to the fire-lookout on the summit. The 
trail is almost a boulevard in places, and leads 
from the more famous Nineteen-Mile Brook 
Trail, reached by the Aqueduct Path from 
the Glen House in Pinkham Notch. The U. S. 
Forestry Service Trail is undoubtedly the most 
scenic and beautiful in all the mountains. 

“Majesty”, is certainly neither picturesque 


nor panoramic, we admit. Although a great 
area is spread before the lens and the day lacked 
even a suggestion of cloud or “‘atmosphere’”’, we 
think that the majestic bulk of New England’s 
highest peak offered sufficient unity of expression 
to warrant opening the shutter. This presents 
the southeastern face of Mt. Washington from 
the first summit of Wildcat, which affords a 
more strenuous and venturesome scramble than 
most of the trails. However, good lungs and 
legs should land one on the spot in about two 
hours from the trail-head at Glen Ellis Falls. 

“A Symphony in Hills’ is a bit picturesque, 
and is here reproduced without a required 
trimming in order to demonstrate the wealth of 
material at hand. This gives a faint idea of the 
glorious opportunities in the vicinity of Arethusa 
Falls, which tumble from the ridge forming the 
southern wall of Crawford Notch. 

Although technical features are a matter of 
common knowledge to the competent amateur, 
we will, without reference to the prints, mention 
the type of equipment used. It is folly to advise 
the use of any specified apparatus, yet we 
believe the mountain-photographer will find 
compactness and light weight very important 
features. 

Our own choice has been an Ica Nixie 3144 x 4144 
equipped with F/4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens and ground- 
glass back, used at times with appropriate color- 
filters and supplementary lenses. This, with a 
light-weight, collapsible metal tripod, and an 
indispensable Burroughs & Welcome exposure- 
meter, has allowed successful operation under all 
possible conditions. We are quite convinced 
that the extension bellows is essential to this 
type of work. 

In the matter of negative material we are 
rather partial to either the Agfa or Gevaert 
roll-films and the Gevaert Sensima plates. The 
last have proved their weight in gold under 
trying conditions. 

Our complete outfit, with three or four extra 
rolls of film, a half-dozen of the admirably com- 
pact Ica plateholders, an exposure-meter, sup- 
plementary lenses, and color-filters, and with an 
indispensable soft linen cloth for wiping moisture 
from lenses, slips into an old gas-mask case 
measuring about nine inches by twelve inches. 
This, carried by the broad adjustable strap, 
fits snugly under either armpit, putting the 
photographic part of our expedition securely 
out of the way and insuring it against danger of 
swinging against rocks and trees, as well as 
furnishing the protection of the absolutely water- 
proof bag which can be opened instantly. 

We mention our method of slinging the equip- 
ment, as anyone who tramps with a pack-sack on 
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the back will find most important the stowing of 
camera and accessories where they may be 
easily at hand. The habit of carrying cameras 
from the ordinary shoulder strap offers con- 
siderable risk to the camera, and, in climbing, 
much discomfort to the tramper. Stowing in the 
pack-sack, on the other hand, necessitates the 
waste of much time and the constant rearrange- 
ment of the pack. With our method we have 
but to slide the pack from our shoulders, pull 
the canvas bag from armpit to breast, and 
with a flip of the thumb we are ready to work 
in comfort, with a complete studio under the 
chin and no danger of mislaying small items or 
the necessity of returning to the perhaps distant 
pack-sack for a lens or a plate. With the rapid 
shifting of effects in mountain-work, not to have 
everything at hand on the instant means all the 
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difference between a picture and just another 
negative. 

The prints accompanying this article are from 
a collection of some one hundred and fifty 
negatives made in various sections of the White 
Mountains during vacation tramps in September 
and October of 1926 and 1927; and are not 
really representative of the best, as several of the 
more delicate studies of clouds, shadows, and 
mist would not reproduce as well in the strong 
prints required for half-tone plates. We make no 
serious artistic claims for these shown, our 
aim having been to convince the reader of 
the wealth of material and the atmospheric 
possibilities. 

Let us have more mountain-top photography to 
balance the ingenious, and sometimes beautiful, 
table-top pictures appearing of late. 
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Our Hobby—Is it Wasteful? 


PERRY D. FRAZER 


S|UITE often one finds, in the photo- 
graphic magazines, advice to nov- 
U8 | ices anent wasting films and plates. 
§/f4| Now and then statistics are given 
to show the enormous quantities of 
silver that go into drains. Recently it was 
stated that in Hollywood about $75,000 worth 
of silver was recovered last year by the motion- 
picture firms. We all contribute to the wastage; 
but each one’s share is so small, and is con- 
tributed in such driblets, that no thought is 
given the matter one way or another. And, of 
course, the silver alone that might be saved but 
is not saved is only a part of the total sum spent 
for sensitized materials. Probably an important 
percentage of all the plates, films, papers, and 
developing chemicals are lost through spoilage 
alone—left on shelves until too old to be used. 

There is waste in everything we do. Take 
shooting, for one thing. Trapshooters on a 
holiday scatter thousands of pounds of shot— 
pure lead—over acres of ground. Rifle-shooters 
fill the butts behind their targets with tons of 
lead, copper, and nickel, Even the brass-cases 
are thrown away. In indoor rifle ranges, mil- 
lions of small cartridges are fired every year, 
but it is seldom that salvage of the lead and 
copper components is resorted to. And this 
waste of lead and copper is only a small propor- 
tion of the cost of ammunition alone. 

It costs a lot less to play with a camera than 
to run a car or a yacht. The yacht and the car 
are maintained largely as playthings; so why 
“bawl us out” for our puny extravagance in 
regard to plates? It is more than half the fun 
to know we can “shoot them off” if we want to. 

A hunting-trip would lose half its romance 
were one denied the right to strap a belt of 
cartridges about his waist. Even if one sees 
no bear, it is fun to finger the cartridges in their 
loops, and now and then to practice on tin-cans 
in camp. A fishing-trip would be small com- 
pensation for its cost if one could not sit on a 









stone and waggle his boots in the water the while 
he pours over the wet and dry flies in the nifty 
aluminum box housing them. Will one ever 
grow so old that he cannot feel the warm glow 
emanating from the package in his pocket as he 
travels homeward on a Saturday afternoon— 
plates or films for the morrow? What is the real 
difference between the handful of cartridges, 
the box of flies, and the package of plates? It is 
all fodder for one’s favorite hobbyhorse. 

Good old hobby! Perky today, spavined and 
wind-broken tomorrow, bucking and _ pitching 
next day. Call him Variety, for his whims are 
as unstable as the sea, as unfathomable as the 
moods of our wives and sweethearts. 

Although we may exchange cameras and 
lenses with every new moon, we would not part 
with our favorite. Be one rich or poor, the old 
“hoss” is here to stay. We may invite friends to 
ride him with us, but he is one possession with 
which we will not part. We may even stable a 
second or a third hobby with him for awhile; 
we may neglect one or all for a time; but even- 
tually we trot him out into the open, dust him 
off, and gallop away on his back to the woods 
and daisy-studded fields where pictures grow. 

It is good to have a hobby. It is the great 
safety valve without which we might “blow up”. 
And if that hobby is photography, one’s rides 
may be along the main road or on the many 
side-roads and trails. All are interesting, all 
worth while, though some may be rough and 
others smooth. Let us have our fun, even 
though it is in a sense wasteful. But is it? 
The one print out of many that really satisfies 
if ever—is worth the cost of the lot. We all have 
negatives from which no print has been— 
possibly never will be—made, and yet these are 
real treasures which we, miser-like, dig up now 
and then, to examine, dream over, then put 
away again. Even if they serve no other useful 
purpose, they show, by way of comparison, the 
progress— if any—that we may have made. 
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Living Up to a Christmas Gift 


LESLIE H. PHINNEY 


many cameras received as 
Christmas gifts in 1928 will be in 
use on December 25, 1929—and 
and 
forgotten? It would be interesting 
to car how many pictorialists and professional 
photographers became interested in the craft 
through the influence of such a gift. Although 
I belong to neither one nor the other of these 
classes, I met my first camera face to face on 
a Christmas-morning, some thirty years ago. 

It was of the box-type, and was accompanied 
by an outfit consisting of a yellow paper-lamp, 
fitted with a candle; three trays, of waxed fiber, 
that soon blistered under the action of chemicals; 
a printing-frame; a package of printing-out 
paper, with chemicals for toning and fixing; 





one roll of 244x314 film; developing-powders, 
and a “Complete Instruction Book’’, the contents 
of which I immediately committed to memory. 
I'll admit that was a peculiar thing to do; I 
think that it is customary to burn this little 
book along with the wrapping paper! 

Having got the film inside the camera, I 
began to look about for pictorial subjects, and 
the result of my first shot is shown in Figure 1, 
a five-second exposure six feet from a window 
through which the winter sun was shining. 
Maybe the cats were lost in admiration of my 
nerve! 

All of the six exposures were interiors, and, 
so far as exposure went, all were good. The 
composition of one or two was a bit out, as when 
I cut off the lower half of a figure by placing 
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the camera too far back on a table. A friend 
assisted in developing this first roll of film, 
his rule for correct development being, ‘“‘Develop 
until you can see the outline of the highlights 
clearly on the back of the film, when looking 
away from the light.”’ It is not a bad rule for 
an amateur to follow, if he must practice tray- 
development. Later on, he will learn to note the 





FIGURE 5 


density of the film when held against the light; 
the color of the back; the temperature of the 
developer, and the average tim ~ quired for 
developing correct exposures wi... a_ given 
formula. For several years I kept a record of 
all exposures, with data on development and 
correct time for printing from each negative. 
With care and observation, correct development 
becomes a habit. Probably the best method 
for the amateur is “time and temperature’’— 
tank development. 

I was a boy on an outlying farm. Money for 
new equipment came only when it was earned. 
I soon started a portrait business among my 
friends and neighbors, and my first purchase was 
a darkroom-lamp that burned kerosene. My 
darkroom was a closet about three feet by six, 
suffocatingly hot in summer, freezing cold in 
winter. Cracked ice or hot water was in almost 
constant demand, according to the season. 
Running water was not available, and I fitted a 
faucet to a large pail; this was placed on a box 
beneath the spout of the kitchen-pump, a stream 
from the faucet falling in the basin containing 
the films or prints. A friend of mine solved the 
problem by making a box with screened ends, 
which he placed in a running stream near his 
home. 

I soon obtained a portrait-lens, and earned 
considerable pocket-meney with my little camera. 
For bust portraits, a large gray shawl usually 
served as a background. Sometimes ordinary 








surroundings were all that could be desired. 
Figures 2 and 3 show specimens of my work at 
this time. Figure 4 shows that my choice of a 
background was not always happy. 

Later on I purchased, for $2.50, a 344x3% 
box-camera, which I used for several years. 
The first picture which I sold for publication 
was of a rock near my home which had the 
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form of an armchair. I had mastered the use of 
developing-out paper, and had purchased a 
ferrotype plate and roller. I used a _ pyro- 
formula in film-developing, working for a thin 
negative with plenty of detail. Most of my work 
was done at night, after a day on the farm, 
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and printing dense negatives by the light of a 
kerosene lamp is not a speedy process. During 
this time I had never seen a photographic text- 
book, and current magazines did not come my 
way. Such knowledge of photography as I 


possessed had come from experimentation, the 
study of manufacturers’ catalogs, and from bits 
of information found in stray periodicals. 

Figure 5 shows a part of the outfit which I 
am now using. 


Electricity being not always 
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available, I am still using the oil-lamp I pur- 
chased years ago. The camera at the left is a 
4x5, using plates, film-packs or cut-film; it is 
fitted with a Bausch and Lomb Rapid Recti- 
linear lens and automatic shutter. I also have a 
set of auxiliary lenses, including portrait, copying, 
and telephoto, also ray-filters of different density. 
The portrait-lens can be used as a wide-angle 
lens, and the telephoto can be used in making 
reduced copies of large photographs, and so on. 
I have a filter which fits over all these lenses. 

The other camera shown is a 3144 x 44 roll- 
film machine. It has an Ilex F/6.3 lens, with 
Ilex Acme shutter. I have fitted this to a lens- 
board and use it mostly on the 4x5 camera; 
it makes a fine wide-angle copying and portrait 
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lens and gives me extra speed when wanted, 
or it is good for snapshots on cloudy days and 
it covers a 4x5 plate at full aperture. Figure 
6 shows how I attach auxiliary lenses, which do 
not fit the base lens, by means of double-end 
spring-wire hooks which fit behind the shutter 
and over the lens-rim. 
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Figure 7 shows a handy tripod-truck which I 
made, which is invaluable for portrait-work. 
Figure 8 shows how the casters are adjusted so 
that they will not roll too easily, and then only in 
a straight line; it also shows the construction of 
the sockets in which the tripod-legs are inserted. 

I have said that a portrait-lens may be used 
as a wide-angle lens: it may be used as such on 
any folding camera by removing the back and 
focusing on groundglass or oiled paper, as shown 
in Figure 9, and marking a scale on the camera- 
bed to conform to various measured distances. 
Sometimes one may obtain a picture in this 
manner which can be made in no other way. 

Figure 5 was obtained with a 5x8 camera 
for which I paid $5, with a heavy tripod included. 
It is a Rochester Optical Company’s product, 
made about forty years ago. I have altered the 
holders to take 5x7 plates. This is the camera 
shown in my former article. It has a single lens, 
which is peculiar in that it seems to be corrected 
for color-values. Note that in Figure 5 the red 
bellows of the 4x5 camera; the red tin of the 
lamp, and a plateholder with a red slide, are all 
given with good color-values. No filter was used. 

Figure 10 shows a copyholder and shelf which 
I made for use on a tripod, handy in copying or 
in the photography of small objects. If one 
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wishes to attach a camera with a shallow tripod- 
socket to a tripod having a long screw, insert 
a piece of thin wood between the camera and 
tripod, as in Figure 11. If one must set a tripod 
on a marble-floor, a belt buckled around the legs 
will prevent slipping. A shoe-string has been 
known to save the day in an emergency. 

I do not know that my years of tinkering at 
the craft have given me much knowledge of 
photography; but perhaps they have proved 
that I am a real Yankee—‘‘good at contrivin’”’. 
And the all-round camerist has to be just that. 

[We know that there are some of our readers 
who find their greatest pleasure and relaxation 
in making something. To take a piece of wood, 
some metal, or a discarded view-camera, and 
make something really serviceable is a credit 
to ingenuity, skill, and the mastery of funda- 
mental principles of mechanics or optics. What 
if the same article may be purchased ready 
made—is there not more pleasure, at times, 
in doing own thinking and creating? 
Those who make photography a hobby are look- 
ing for just such opportunities as Mr. Phinney 
has pointed out in his article. Although most 
of us have not the time to build photographic 
apparatus, we should not forget that there are 
many who thoroughly enjoy tinkering and 
puttering. They are entitled to their share of 
attention and helpful information.—Eb1Tor. | 
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Amateur Photomicrography 


A. T. TOMPKINS 









a=) GRO cvery amateur photographer there 
V2) ox comes a time when he wishes to 
JD gu’ photograph something different. 
(stra 9) He is aware that the camera has 
Aion possibilities other than the land- 
scape, the portrait, the marine, or the still life. 
He knows that there are some whose pleasure 
it is to attach a telescope to their cameras, and 
others who go to the opposite extreme and 
attach their cameras to a microscope. It is for 
those who would like to attempt the latter 
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was set as shown, so that the horizontal axes 
of the two instruments were in line. The light 
was placed below the stage of the microscope 
so that the light came directly from the globe 
through the slide without using the reflecting- 
mirror. The front of the camera-lens was then 
removed, and the ocular of the microscope was 
matched to the lens-mount of the camera. 
In this case, the lens-rim of the ocular happened 
to fit to perfection. In the event that this is not 
true in another case, a piece of black cloth could 





SET-UP OF CAMERA AND MICROSCOPE 


process that I am pleased to submit these 
prints and paragraphs. 

Before I continue with the list of necessary 
equipment, let me say emphatically that the 
procedure is surprisingly simple—this merely 
to give heart to any who may imagine that this 
sounds formidable. 

From the illustration of the set-up can be seen 
the few necessary units: a double-extension 
bellows camera, in this case an Ica Ideal, a 
tripod of the usual type, a microscope—nor 
need it be as expensive an instrument as the 
one shown—and finally a two-hundred-watt, 
frosted nitrogen globe. 

With the groundglass in place, the camera 
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be wrapped around the union in order to ex- 
clude stray light. 

Now the microscope-slide, whatever it may be, 
is placed under the stage-clips, the low-power 
lens is swung into place, and the light is turned 
on. By focusing the microscore on the ground- 
glass, the subject can be centered on the field. 
Make sure that the junction is light-tight. 
This can be checked when the groundglass is 
removed to make room for the filmpack or the 
plateholder. 

The tedious part of the operation is now done, 
if it could be called tedious. The shutter is set 
for time, and the exposure will depend upon the 
subject photographed. The amount of stain 
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Figure 2. 


AMATEUR PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 


and the density of the specimen will control 
this factor—as also will the power of the 
magnification used in the microscope—the 
exposure increasing with the magnifaction. 

The three prints of a wing from a housefly 
were from a plain mount and required exposures 
from ten to twenty seconds, the shorter exposure 
being for the smaller picture. 

The broken bee-sting was stained red, and was 
exposed for fifteen seconds at low power. 

The third is a cross-section of kidney tissue 
and shows clearly the gland structures. Being 
stained deep red, this required twenty seconds. 

The repeated prints are of an embryonic 
specimen—the cross-section of a pig’s head— 
and had to be done in pieces to get the whole 
picture. 

I am not assuming that my exposures are 
perfect. We know that we owe much to the 
manufactures of negative-stock for the latitude 
that they allow us for exposure. However, 


these illustrations and paragraphs may be sug- 
gestions that will encourage those who have 








Wing of House-Fly, Bee-Sting and Kidney 








Cross-Section of Pig's Head 
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been under the impression that to work with a 
microscope demands a great deal of time and 
expense. I hope they may be of interest and 
open a new field for many amateurs. 

[In these days of speed and still more speed, 
we often wonder if there is really sufficient time 
to get the most out of all the activities in which 
we may be interested or which we have thrust 
upon us as duties we owe our community, state, 
or nation. In photography there are so many 
very interesting branches and opportunities for 
personal investigation. We are glad that Mr. 
Tompkins is taking the necessary time to experi- 
ment in photomicrography. We are sure that 
he is enjoying the work and, doubtless, there 
are many others who would like to do the same 
thing but cannot find the time for it. We believe 
that most of us, if we had the required courage, 
could find sufficient time to get more out of 
photography. The art and the science in photo- 
graphy are ever opening new and wonderful vistas 
of our world and the firmament above it. Is not 
this the feature-picture of all time?—Eprtor.] 
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Happy New Year! 


ES, we wish every one of our readers, sub- 

scribers, and advertisers a Happy New 
Year! We wish that all may have health, 
prosperity, and that happiness which comes from 
congenial work and sincere effort. Amateur and 
professional photographers have the opportunity 
to make the New Year a happy one in a photo- 
graphic sense; that is, if they increase their 
production, the quality of their work, and the 
efficiency of their equipment. By so doing they 
will secure the happiness and the satisfaction 
which invariably accompany honest effort. 

We approve the steps, which have been taken 
to simplify photography. If the use of a camera 
had remained as complicated and arduous as it 
was in the days of Brady, the famous Civil War 
photographer, we believe that comparatively 
few men or women today would be enjoying 
photography as a pastime or as a means of 
livelihood. To those who know photography, 
each step in its simplification is understood and 
welcomed for its great value. However, those 
who do not know photography or those who are 
about to take it up as a pastime or a profession 
are sometimes led astray by the emphasis placed 
upon its simplicity. In other words, they appear 
to assume that the manipulation of a camera 
and the subsequent process of photo-finishing 
is so simple that no care, thought, or real work is 
required to produce a good picture. We believe 
that such an assumption on the part of the 
novice is unfortunate. In the end, it hurts the 
beginner, and photography as well. We suggest 
that a Happy New Year in photography, with 
all its simplicity, depends upon the mastery of 
the camera, study of pictorial composition, and 
thorough workmanship in the processes of 
developing, printing, and enlarging. 

Most of us seem to do better when we are in 
association with those of kindred tastes and 
purposes. Friendly rivalry and fair competition 
spur us on, and we sometimes surprise ourselves 
by what we achieve under pressure. For this 
reason we believe in the great value of camera 
clubs in communities, schools, and universities. 
During the years in which we have watched the 
work of amateur and professional photographers, 
we have been led to the conclusion that a good 
camera club or photographic association is a 


vital factor in permanent photographic success. 
Next to individual mastery of photography, we 
urge amateur and professional photographers 
to become members of a camera club or photo- 
graphic association. We are confident that 
such a step will do much to make a Happy New 
Year in photography. 

If we are told to use a certain lens-stop under 
certain conditions, we believe that it is of value 
to know the scientific or other reason for the 
recommendation. It is not that we question the 
accuracy of the instructions, but we wish to be 
on the same footing of knowledge with those who 
prepare the instructions. If critics reject or 
accept our prints in competitions and salons, we 
feel that we are entitled to a clear understanding 
of the rules of composition which have been 
violated or which have been used successfully. 
We have no wish to question the judgment of the 
critics; but we do wish to know something of 
the artistic principles they employ in considering 
our prints. This leads us to suggest that the 
reading of standard textbooks on the technique 
and artistic principles used in photography will 
contribute much to the photographic Happy 
New Year of every worker. 

Neither thorough technique nor the mastery 
of pictorial composition will make the true 
pictorialist unless he or she has the “‘eyes to see 
and the heart to understand”. No matter how 
flawless the piece of marble, how fine the texture 
of the canvas, or how costly the camera may be, 
these things of themselves do not make a 
sculptor, a painter, or a photographer. Added to 
the knowledge of tools must be the inspiration, 
genius, or what you will, which can create a 
thing of beauty. Through nature, contact with 
humanity, and self-analysis, the amateur or 
professional photographer opens his or her “eyes 
to see and the heart to understand”. In no other 
way, do we think, can the true pictorial master- 
piece be made. Although most of us may lack 
the vital spark of inspiration or genius which 
creates the masterpiece, we can all look up and 
out in the direction which leads to our ideals and 
our aspirations. No man ever suffered from 
placing his faith in the ultimate success of high 
ideals, supported by honest effort. Therefore, 
perhaps the fundamental requirement for a 
truly Happy New Year, is for us to open our 
eyes, so that our hearts may understand. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Macazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proro-Era Picture Exuipit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGaziINneE awards are announced. 
3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—ANIMAL PICTURES 
Closed October 31, 1928 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 
Third Prize . 


Dorothy Jarvis 
Charles L. Rogers 
Hubert Stead 


Honorable Mention: Arthur W. Ambler; Karl Butka; Daisie B. Chapell; Gordon H. Coster; F. E. Crum; Mrs. 

W. F. Eldridge; Harry B. Fisher; E. P. Fleming; Geo. M. Gerhard; U. Stephen Johnson; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; Harold 

T. Parish; C. Robert Prevost; W. H. Pridham; A. L. Princehorn; Ida. W. Pritchett; Leonard Purin; Frank Reeves; 
Walter Rutherford; Howar4 L. Snider; Dr. Max Thorek. 
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MR. WHISKERS 
DOROTHY JARVIS 


FIRST PRIZE—ANIMAL PICTURES 















Second Prize 


ADVANCED 


COMPETITION 


ANIMAL PICTURES 


ALL FINISHED 


CHARLES L. ROGERS 


Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


ANIMAL PICTURES 


TREY 






H. STEAD 





RPE s 











SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1929 


“My Home.” 
Portraits.” 

“‘Indoor-Genres.” 
**Miseellaneous.”’ 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30. 
Closes May 31. 


Portraits 


SoMEONE has said that the photographer who can 
make a good portrait is a success, and not before. 
The making of a likeness of a man is not enough these 
days. Even though the technique be faultless, if the 
photographer has failed to make a pleasing or striking 
likeness, the portrait is a failure in the opinion of some 
critics. Most of us have photographs of relatives and 
friends which are excellent examples of the ‘“‘stand-up- 
straight-and-be-photographed” portrait of not so many 
years ago. The trend today is to expect a portrait to 
depict a person as we know that person through daily 
association. If our friend is accustomed to wear a 


Closes June 30. 
Closes July 31. 
Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
““Water-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes December 31. 


“Architectural Subjects.” 
“Pictures of Children.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 


bow-tie, a portrait of him with a four-in-hand eravat 
would not be a true portrait, according to many 
amateur and professional photographers. After all, is 
not a picture of anything an attempt to portray the sub- 
ject as we saw it, admired it, and wish to remember it? 

We know that, among our readers, there are a 
number of amateurs and professionals who have made 
their mark in portraiture. Each year, when this 
competition is announced, these good friends seem to 
take especial pleasure to send prints and to encourage 
others to do likewise. We hope to see these, and many 
new friends, represented in this competition. 


A. H. BrearpsLey. 
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INTERPRETATION 


M. A. OBREMSKI 



















BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooro-ErA MaGazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 









Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


vO4 
Or 
; in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErA MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. ‘This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


reel h ax ae ig ee ce, 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
The of Photography 


American Journal 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 















THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed October 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Honorable Mention. Mrs. Ruth Bender; C. S. Bourne; ( 


J. A. Weiss 
Paul Rafuse 


‘*. A. Brown; A. W. Clark; J. Daniels; L. P. Gravel, Jr.: 


Xerxes Johnson; Alma R. Lavenson; Dr. G. S. Luckett; K. Matsuki; John O. Moddejonge; Mack P. Newkirk; 
Joseph B. Rattley; H. W. Story. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THE SPIRIT OF THE ROCKIES J. A. WEISS 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ANGRY WATERS PAUL RAFUSE 














OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








Louts FLecKeNsTEIN! What a host of pleasant 
memories his name evokes! For as many years as the 
writer has been interested in pictorial photography, 
which covers nearly a quarter-century, the work of 
this artist and photographic devotee has been delight- 
ing and inspiring hundreds—yes, probably thousands, 
of picture-lovers, both photographic and lay. 

Mr. Fleckenstein’s pictures are always forceful, 
direct, and simple. They appeal to the eye by their 
truth of tone and value, and to the imagination by 
what they suggest. The present example, “The 
South Wind’, is no exception, but is true to form. 
By his masterful arrangement of his model, he causes 
her to receive the sunlight in such a manner as to be 
most effective, and no light falls where it is not required 
or desired. The light runs in a beautiful curve, start- 
ing near the end of the flowing scarf, then sweeping 
along through the head, torso, back, and extended 
leg, relieving all the shadows and middle tones, and 
giving life to the entire picture. The upper portions 
of the face and the chin are touched with, and modeled 
by, the sunlight. The simple background is so gradu- 
ated in tone as to contrast with the figure and drapery 
most effectively and pleasingly. 

By the pose, and the flow of the scarf, a wonderful 
sense of rhythm is suggested, while the flowing scarf and 
airy flightiness of the entire figure are in complete 
harmony with the idea of the title; the softly-rippling, 
yet rapidly-flowing, South Wind, bringing joy and 
abandon in its train. 

The bit of shade, where the right foot rests, breaks 
up the sunlit pavement, while the straight line of the 
curbing behind is in fine contrast with the curving 
lines, and strengthens them. There is something 
about the composition suggesting the famous sculp- 
ture called the “Winged Victory” or “Victory of 
Samothrace’’, possibly not thought of by the artist at 
the time. 

Data: Made at Long Beach, Calif., in July; bright 
sun, at 3 p.m.; in 1/250 second at F/5, on a Standard 
plate. A 3144x414 reflex camera was used, equipped 
with a 9-inch Carlton single lens. Development was 
in Adurol-tank, and the enlargement is on Artura 
Carbon Black, Rough Buff. Exhibited in London, 
Paris, and Pittsburgh salons. 

“Ursa”, by S. R. Freeman, is just a cunning little 
pup who knows nothing about cameras, but everything 
about a good time. The artist got about all that could 
be wished for, we should say, both as a photograph and 
as a dog-portrait. It would not be an easy matter to 
improve on this. 

“Sunshine and Shadow”, by Mrs. C. H. Johnson, 
is a technically perfect result, and strong in composi- 
tion and lighting. On the whole, we think something 
‘van be spared from the right, say about 14 inches, 
getting rid of some mixed and crossed tree-shadows 
and blank space higher up. 

“Alert” is an apt title for Edwin Park’s dog portrait, 
which appears to have been made under perfect light- 
ing conditions in a studio. In any event, it is a very 


successful picture, and we admire Mr. Park’s ability 
and success in getting such a fine pose and perfect 








focus, and in being able to record them without any 
mishap. 

Harry G. Phister’s “Covered Bridge” is as fine a 
piece of negative- and print-making as one could desire, 


and is made from a carefully selected viewpoint. 
That low-lying cloud or rising mist breaks up the dis- 
tant hillside well, and if there had been a cloud over 
the hilltop, we are confident that Mr. Phister would 
have recorded it with equal fidelity to nature. 

“In Gala Attire” testifies further to Mr. Freeman’s 
skill as a photographer, as well as to his observing eye. 
The writer has tried without any success whatsoever 
to obtain such a photograph, and realises the difficul- 
ties to be overcome. In the picture before us, the tiny 
beads of water appear as perfect pearls and render 
visible the structure of the web most interestingly. 
As a construction engineer, Mr. (or Mrs.) Spider is 
past master. 

L. G. Wells’s “Study” appears to be needing some- 
thing to pull it together and give it a raison détre. To 
the present critic the shadows of the window-sash 
panels and vase upon the background are of greater 
interest than the vase of apparently artificial flowers. 
The camera- and finishing-work are excellent, and we 
wish we might find the composition equally interesting. 

No data accompanied this group of six prints from 
the C. A. C. Camera Club Exhibition. 

William S. Davis again opens the door to his picture 
treasure-house and regales PHoto-Era readers with 
four choice examples, which he has selected to illustrate 
his article, “‘When Snow-time Comes”. We never tire 
of Mr. Davis’s pictures, because they always ring 
true: there is no manipulation apparent in any of them. 
The predominating virtues of all of them are sound 
composition and true values. Mr. Davis’s choice of 
subjects is remarkable. He always picks out inter- 
esting ones, which, we presume, is the result of his 
training as an artist of the brush. Seemingly, he never 
exposes until he finds a subject suitable for the camera, 
and his final prints are usually beyond criticism. 
We surmise he gives them the acid-test of his art- 
knowledge, and shows only those that pass his most 
exacting requirements; so that all we have to do is 
enjoy them. Adding to this his ability as an inter- 
esting and instructive writer, we are never surfeited 
with his productions of camera and pen. The writer 
can say this with all sincerity, after several years of 
enjoying Mr. Davis’s works. 

“Winter in the Woods” is teeming with sunny 
warmth, where the snow is giving way and exposing 
grass, rocks, and roots. Just the kind of day for an 
invigorating walk! 

Data: February at 2.30 p.M.; exposure, one second, 
F/32, with Kodak Color Filter, on Kodak roll-film. 

With unerring eye the artist selected an interesting 
clump of trees for “Snow Shadows”. Although the 
sun was directly in front of the camera, no harsh or 
black tree-trunks are evident, as is so woefully the case, 
ofttimes, in this class of photography. Neither do we 
find any grotesque blotches of sky “grinning” through 
the trees. Just one glimpse of sky Mr. Davis allows, 
and this in an appropriate place and of properly 
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subdued value, which, no doubt, was helped by the 
right use of a filter. 

Data: Made about 2 p.m., in February; exposure, 
one second, at F/22, on Kodak film; Kodak color-filter 
employed. 

No picture of the group is more typically “Davis” 
than “Wintry Shore”. Perfect tone-values everywhere, 
from the glistening, sun-touched snow to the deepest 
tone in the rocks! The distant horizon-line, although 
very straight, is saved from hardness by the perfect 
value of the sky. Had this latter been “‘bald-headed”’ 
white, the entire picture would have failed of success. 

Data: February day; good sun, at 2 p.m.; 1/25-second 
exposure, at F/11; no filter. 

*‘Snow-Lace”, although not so simple in character, 
is dominated and saved by a few tree-trunks, which 
pull the whole composition together. The delicate 
lights and shades in the sunlit snow are very full of 
beauty and truth. 

Data: Late winter, about 1.40 p.m.; bright sunshine; 
exposure, one second, at F/32, with Kodak color-filter, 
on Kodak film. 

All the illustrations were made with a No. 1, Series IT, 
Pocket Kodak, 244 x 344, fitted with Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens. The prints are enlargements on P. M. C. 
bromide paper. Mr. Davis’s skill in photographic 
technique is scarcely less than his cleverness as an 
artist. He knows what he wants and just how to 
produce it. His methods are simple and direct, and 
are very effective. 

With excellent technical effect, Donald W. Gilling- 
ham has used his camera to illustrate his article on 
work in the Arctic. The pictures make no pretense 
to be artistic, but they enhance the interest in the 
context. The lower left picture in the group of six has 
fine possibilities for enlarging. The general arrange- 
ment is very good, and printing out the clouds a little 
more would still further improve its pictorial value. 
The gull resting on the water and the two craft are well 
placed and assist in giving scale and a measure of dis- 
tance to the scene. 

There is always an interest to be found in Eskimos. 
The portraits of the man and of the woman well record 
these semi-primitive people’s facial characteristics. 

“Arena of Winds’, by C. E. Palmer, is a veritable 
graveyard of trees. We can easily imagine with what 
fury the elements raged when this havoc was wrought. 
Yet even among the skeletons, little ones are growing up 
to replace the fallen. Thus Nature ever carries on 
destruction and resurrection. 

Data: Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5, one second at F/22, with 
10-times filter; Sensima plate; September, 11 A.M.; 
Gaevert Rough Mat; Novabrom enlargement. 

**A Symphony in Hills” is well titled and undoubtedly 
the gem of Mr. Palmer’s trio of mountain subjects. It 
is beautiful in composition and lighting—an exceed- 
ingly attractive subject. Apparently with intention to 
idealise his subject, he has purposely rendered it with a 
marked degree of softness. A trifle greater strength 
would not, however, interfere with the quality of ideal- 
ism, as the print is rather near the borderline of flatness. 
We should like to see a stronger interpretation. 

Data: Zeiss Tessar, one second at F/22, with 10-times 
filter on Gevaert film; in September, 10 a.m.; Nova- 
brom, Cream; enlargement. 

“Majesty’’, while not pictorially equal to the preced- 
ing picture, has a certain serenity and grandeur. The 
foreground trees were used effectively to increase the 
feeling of perspective. One wishes a trace of clouds 
were visible. 

Data: Zeiss Tessar, with Distar auxiliary lens applied; 
two seconds’ exposure at F/22, with 10-times filter on 
Sensima plate; Gevaert Novabrom. 








Leslie H. Phinney relates a story that had many 
counterparts thirty years ago. For those ardent and 
persistent beginners who pursued their hobby unfal- 
teringly, and without outside aid, it was no bed of 
roses. Mr. Phinney was fortunate to have received 
correct instruction in developing. The writer's first 
roll was developed by a kind friend who advised him 
not to allow commercial finishers to “spoil it’. His 
advice was taken. I let my friend spoil it, which 
he did, “to the queen’s taste’’ and my own disgust, 
when I had learned enough to realise it. The figures 
No. 1 to No. 4 are typical of the time. We will warrant 
the first prints were on “Solio”, squeegeed. But we 
will also wager that money will not buy ““Grandma’s” 
portrait today. Those sterling old folks, who never 
heard of an automobile or radio! The beginner of 
today will never know the joy of seeing the image 
“come up’’, or the pungent odor of the kerosene dark- 
room lamp, and pyro-stains on “the Missis’”’ best 
towels 

A. T. Tompkins’ article on amateur photomicro- 
graphy is a revelation to the uninitiated, of which the 
writer is one. It is certainly startling to find that an 
ordinary house-fly has spines on the edge of his wing. 
Mr. Tompkins makes it appear simple to go and do 
likewise. The data are included in the article. 

“Captive”, by Dr. Thorek, is an ugly subject, and 
the doctor has wisely chosen the type of print which 
emphasises it. We are satisfied that stout bars prevent 
any further progress by the grim brute. 

Data: Made with a Graflex camera, with B. & L. 
Tessar of 7)4-inch focus, at F/4.5, in September, at 
4 p.M.; exposure, 1/50 second; bright light; Agfa film- 
pack; Elon-pyro developer; enlargement on Old 
Master paper. 





Advanced Competition 


Dorotuy JARVIS, as a portraitist of women and 
children, is well known to Brookline, Mass., and 
vicinity, for her artistic and faithful likenesses. In the 
first-prize print before us, we recognise her abilities 
in the field of another type of portraiture. If one were 
in search of an ideal cat-portrait, it would be futile, 
upon seeing this picture of “Mr. Whiskers”, to go 
any farther. For grace of pose (and repose), this 
is surely top-notch. ‘Puss’s” serene yet wide-awake 
expression is almost human. How wise and calm he 
looks! The artist has so arranged her light as to give 
soft brilliancy and roundness to pussy’s body and head. 
Nevertheless she has used enough, so that she was 
able to make a sufficiently brief exposure to prevent 
any movement from marring the result, which is per- 
fection itself. She showed her good taste by using a 
plain background and a material of unobtrusive yet 
broken texture for ““Puss” to sit on. By some means, 
either in lighting or printing. the background was 
slightly vignetted at the top, which avoided monotony. 
We offer congratulations to Mrs. Jarvis on having 
made this, and believe PHotro-Era readers will do 
likewise. 

Data: Made in Mrs. Jarvis’s studio, Brookline, Mass., 
by window and artificial-lighting. A 314 x 4144 Graflex 
Camera, equipped with B. & L. Tessar lens of 7-inch 
focus, was employed. The stop was F/4.5, and East- 
man Superspeed film was used. Development was in 
Elon. The final enlargment is on Ansco Standard 
Bromide. Exhibited at the Toronto Salon of this year. 

The picture winning second award is “a horse of 
another color’, so to speak. Although he is all finished, 
he seems to be looking for more. In any case, he is 
a cute little pup, and Mr. Rogers succeeded well 
in recording him in a lifelike pose. Fortunately, he 
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was at a proper distance to avoid bad perspective or 
proportions in the body, which could easily have been 
the case if he had gone too near with his camera, 
resulting in a head too large for the hindquarters. 
His wooly little coat is well rendered, too, and has a 
soft appearance. The head forms the real center of 
interest and will make a fine study in itself if used 
alone. 

Data: made with a 5x 7 Graflex, fitted with Goerz 
Dagor lens, of 12-inch focus. The exposure was 
1/25-second at F/16; in June, bright sunlight, on a 
Commercial Ortho plate (or film). Developed in Metol 
Hydro, and enlarged on Defender Buff Platinum 
paper. 

“Trey” is third in this race, and he is evidently a 
sport, as his right eye has a kind of “out-all-night”’ 
appearance. However, he tries to look alert, and has 
a lot of “pep” left; so his ears indicate. Mr. Hubert 
Stead, the maker of this picture, seems to have made a 
larger head, at the expense of the neck and body, which 
are not within the range of good focus. On the ground- 
glass this is not so noticeable, but becomes at once a 
factor when an enlargment is made. 

Data: 5 x 7 Graflex Camera, with Tessar of 81-inch 
focus, at F/16. Made in Petersburg, Va., in October; 
a.M., good light; on film-pack, and developed in Hydro- 
Metol; enlargement on P. M. C. paper. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue print by J. A. Weiss, which wins first award, 
is quite original in a measure, in that it represents a 
feature of mountain life not often seen at such close 
range. The grouping is good, which was a matter of 
chance, and the action is good, also. The effect of 
a high terrain is increased by the skyline cutting clean 
against the clouds, which form a good background for 
the silhouetted animals and also save the sky-space 
from monotony. The slanting sky-line also contributes 
to the idea of ascent. The camera- and finishing-work 
are first class. 

Data: Made at Shovel Pass, Jasper National Park, 
Alta., Canada, at 1 p.m., on a cloudy day in August. 
The exposure was 1/50 second, at F/6.3, with a 
Contessa-Nettel camera, equipped with Tessar F/4.5 
of 12-centimeter focus. Kodak roll-film was used, and 
time-developed in Agfa Glycin. Enlarged on Portrait 
Bromide, Old Master. 

“Angry Waters’, by Paul Rafuse, winning second 
award, is in marked contrast to any other print in this 
issue and would be a strong competitor for honors in a 
marine contest. We find this about as near right as 
anything we have seen in this class of subject. The 
distribution of masses of light and dark is excellent, 
the opposing diagonals contributing very effectively 
to the feeling of tossing, restless, and riotous waves. 
One has just come aboard, and another huge comber 
threatens to do so immediately. Taken as a whole, 
this picture is a great success, and Mr. Rafuse exercised 
fine judgment in making his exposure, not only in 
seizing upon the exact instant for the most realistic 
result, but also in setting his shutter at a speed which 
recorded the action truthfully. A steady hand and 
cool head were needed here, and the artist had both. 
We admire this very much and extend congratulations. 

Data: Made on the Atlantic Ocean, in the Gulf 
Stream; March; 4 p.m.; The light was bright, and an 
exposure of 1/50-second was given. A Kodak 34 x 54% 
was used, and the lens was an F/6.3, used at F/8. 
Eastman roll-film was developed in M. Q., and an 
enlargement was made on Velour Black Veltex paper. 





How to Obtain Proper Fixation 


AMATEURS often fail to leave negatives or prints in 
the hypo-bath until they are thoroughly fixed. Fixation 
should continue for at least five or ten minutes after 
the last trace of whiteness has vanished from the back 
of film or plate. 

With regard to prints, the only sure guide is the 
length of time they remain in the hypo-bath, according 
to the strength of the solution. Fifteen minutes is not 
too long when a bath consisting of three or four ounces 
of hypo to a pint of water is used. Thorough fixation 
ensures a print that will not fade or become blotchy 
in the course of time. This is especially true in regard 
to self-toning papers. 

Prints gradually become lighter as fixation proceeds; 
and when one is becoming toe pale, it is often removed 
from the hypo-bath long before it is properly fixed, 
in an attempt to save it. The real cause of the trouble 
in such a case is under-exposure when printing. Self- 
toning paper must always be over-printed to a cer- 
tain degree to allow for reduction in the fixing-bath. 
Density can be corrected to a large extent by allowing 
the print to remain for a longer period in the hypo-bath, 
or by making the solution stronger. This will give 
the print dark tone, which is rather pleasing, and will 
also ensure its permanence. 

Prints must be kept on the move while in the hypo- 
bath, otherwise they become stained, owing to uneven 
fixation. The final washing must be very thorough. 


A young photographer recently told me that he had 
constantly to clean the lens of his camera, owing to its 
habit of collecting dust. He explained that he was 
careful to rub the glass with a clean silk handkerchief. 
In doing so, however, he unconsciously made a serious 
mistake. Any photographer who has a little knowledge 
of electricity and magnetism knows that rubbing it 
with silk or other fabric causes glass to become electri- 
fied, in which state it will collect particles of paper 
and other light substances. This explains why a lens 
that has been cleaned with a handkerchief collects 
dust so quickly. And yet a very large number of 
amateurs clean their lenses in this manner. The best 
plan is to dust the lens lightly with a small piece of 
tissue paper. This readily removes all particles of dust 
without affecting the polish on the glass, and does 
not cause it to become electrified. 

Percy B. Prior. 


Reasons Why I Am Not an Amateur 
Photographer 


I pon’t smoke a pipe. 

I hate dark rooms—have ever since I’ve been 
married. 

I admit a hatred for “dynamic symmetry”. 

I am not to be trusted with models. 

I can’t see any “feeling” in a rail fence. 

I refuse to bark like a dog—or yow] like a cat. 

I don’t drive a Stutz. 

I don’t eat popcorn. 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Proved 


Sxrrt: “I showed father the pictures you took of me. 
He was pleased with them.”’ 
Pants: “Yes? What did he say?” 
Skirt: “He said he was glad to learn that I wasn’t 
going to marry a photographer.” 
Exchange. 
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We Thank You! 


As this first number of PHoto-Era MaGazine for 
1929 goes to press, we are receiving Christmas and 
New Year greetings from far and wide. It goes without 
saying that every greeting and New Year wish is 
deeply and sincerely appreciated. It is good to know 
that one has so many friends who make sufficient 
time in a busy social and business life to send a good- 
will message. It may be a small thing to do; but it is 
above price to the recipient. We shall make more 
detailed acknowledgment in our next issue; but in the 
meantime we wish our good friends to know that 
greetings are being received and that we appreciate 
every one of them. 


Photo-Era Magazine on the High Seas 


Ir gives us pleasure to announce that within a 
short time PHoro-Era MaGazine will be found in the 
darkrooms and libraries of most of the ocean liners 
which are equipped with facilities for amateur photo- 
graphers. In our next issue we shall present some 
interesting facts with regard to the attention which 
the leading steamship companies are giving to the 
amateur photographer and his requirements while at 
sea. We have been in touch with virtually all the 
popular steamship companies, and what they think 
of amateur photography is an interesting bit of news. 
We shall give the names of ocean liners which are 
equipped to serve the amateur photographer either 
by means of darkrooms or a ship’s photographer. 
So many of our readers travel extensively that we 
believe this information will be of service. 


Speaking of Travel 


WE have been very fortunate to receive from our 
contributor friends a number of excellent travel 
photographic articles; that is, articles which take the 
reader to interesting places and then tell him how to 
use his camera when he arrives. These human- 
interest, descriptive, and thoroughly practical articles 
will be used just as rapidly as space for them becomes 
available. The article by Donald W. Gillingham in 
this issue is one of several which are coming along. 
Although we may not all journey to the Arctic or to 
South America, it is of interest and value to receive 
first-hand photographic information from those who 
are able to visit the places we should like to see if we 
had the time, money, and necessary physique. 


‘*Mr. Whiskers”’ 


Tue First Prize in this month’s Advanced Compe- 
tition is a beautiful study of a cat by Dorothy Jarvis of 
Brookline, Mass. About one year ago Mrs. Jarvis 
submitted this picture to a cotemporary photographic 
publication. This picture was returned, and another 
one, submitted at the same time, received an Honorable 
Mention award. Therefore Mrs. Jarvis had every 
reason to assume that the picture, ““Mr. Whiskers”’, 
had been rejected and was therefore available for our 


competition devoted to Animal Pictures. Much to 
her surprise a recent issue of our cotemporary con- 
tained her cat-picture as a full-page illustration. She 
had no reason to believe that her rejected picture 
would be reproduced. Mrs. Jarvis wrote us promptly 
about the unexpected situation and expressed her 
regret that it had happened. In the circumstances 
we can see no reason to hold Mrs. Jarvis responsible 
for a violation of our competition rules. Furthermore, 
she is not a member of any camera club, and our 
decision to let the award stand will not affect November 
camera club scores. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Is there no camera club which will step forward 
and give the Photographic Club of Baltimore some 
friendly opposition? There are now nine clubs in 
the race. With the exception of the leader, the other 
camera clubs are having keen competition for second 
and third places. We should like to see a closer contest 
for first place. Credit must be given to the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore for the number and quality 
of prints submitted. Other clubs have the same privi- 
lege and opportunity; but the Baltimore club is 
making a systematic and sustained effort which is 
beginning to count. Its members deserve the lead 
their concerted action has won. However, we are sure 
that they, as well as all, prefer a close, exciting race. 

Joseph Petrocelli won First Prize in the Advanced 
Competition, thereby scoring for the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of which he is a member. The Second Prize was 
awarded to L. P. Tabor, member of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia; and the Third Prize goes to 
Charles L. Rogers of the Photographic Club of Balti- 
more. In the Beginners’ Competition, K. Matsuki 
of the Seattle Camera Club won First Prize and Russell 
E. Midgley, not a camera club member, received 
Second Prize. 

The Photographic Club of Baltimore received 
seven Honorable Mentions: Lansing Camera Club, 
one; Cleveland Photographic Society, five; Chicago 
Camera Club, one: Brooklyn Institute, three; and the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club, two. 

The prints submitted in this competition were 
unusually good, and many in number, from readers 
in all parts of this country and overseas. Apparently 
these competitions are increasing in popularity. We 
are glad if our readers derive pleasure and profit from 
submitting their prints. 

The standing of the clubs in the Photo-Era Tropay 
Cup race is as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore 1314 
Seattle Camera Club 714 
Brooklyn Institute. . 54 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club. . . . § 

Cleveland Photographic Society . $% 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 2lo 
Chicago Camera Club ls 
Lansing Camera Club lg 


Syracuse Camera Club 


_ 
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A Theory of the Latent Photographic Image 


From the newly approved concept of wave-atoms 
described in the past issues of Scientific American, it 
may possibly be concluded that all matter consists, 
not of solid unit particles, but of electrons of wavelike 
nature comparable to those of which we understand 
light to be composed. 

The little-understood photographic, latent-image 
theory, as the following attempted hypothesis shows, 
may be described from a viewpoint of the wave-atom 
concept. 

Freshly prepared silver-chloride or other light- 
sensitive salt, when exposed to any type of actinic 
illumination, is chemically affected in a manner not 
perceivable to the eye until developed in a reducing 
solution called the developer. This indiscernible or 
hidden reaction occurring only where actinic light rays 
have been allowed to reach the sensitive emulsion 
results in what is known as a latent image, and is 
theoretically due to the tendency of silver-salts to 
absorb and react with the electrons emitted as light 
from incandescent matter. Silver being a positively 
charged element, requiring only one electron to balance 
the theoretical outer orbit of each of its atoms, is 
perhaps capable of selecting one of the negative charges, 
or electrons, from the waves of light which penetrate 
it, thus becoming temporary nascent silver in a very 
unstable form. The reaction of the developing-agent, 
an active reducer, may possibly continue in this 
manner. The atoms of the negative salt radical, with 
electrons to spare, quickly combine with the reducer, 
by which they are readily attracted, the same occur- 
ring to the temporarily acquired light electrons, leaving 
the silver as a finely divided deposit upon the surface 
of the photograph. 

This entire process is merely hypothetical, having 
been compiled from a brief study of the atomic theory 
and available material dealing with the wave-atom 
concept founded by De Broglier and Schroedinger 
and recently described in Scientific American. 

By experiment, it may be possible to weigh the 
electrons absorbed from light by a vast quantity of 
silver chloride; but since this would be so very slight, 
it might easily be considered a decimal per cent. error 
in calculations. Other proofs may suggest themselves 
eventually; meanwhile, we must take the theories and 
impractical ideas of such vague and boastful scientific 
amateurs as myself as insignificant “‘bunk’’, until 
some genius with the necessary hypothetical laws 
places the foundation blocks upon the land we have 
toilingly surveyed and begins in earnest to build the 
castles of our dreams. 

Curt Foerster. 


Flying Laboratory Saves Time for Newsreels 


SPECIAL trains carrying cars fitted up as improvised 
darkrooms have been employed for some years to rush 
photographs and newsreels of important events to the 
larger cities. In the last few years, airplanes have 
been used to rush exposed film to the laboratories for 








developing and printing. A laboratory for developing 
and printing motion-picture film which may be installed 
in a cabin type of airplane, so that the process of 
developing and printing may be carried on while the 
plane is in flight, has now been devised, and was used 
by Paramount News in finishing the negative of the 
Republican National Convention at Kansas City 
while it was being transported to New York. 

The cabin of the plane was converted into a dark- 
room in which was installed the developing, fixing-and- 
washing tanks, drying-racks, and printing-machine, 
the latter being run by an electric motor from a storage 
battery. 

The negative was developed and fixed on a spiral 
reel in shallow tanks, washed briefly, and run out on 
the drying-racks. The windows of the cabin were then 
opened up, and the strong current of air dried the film 
quite rapidly. Negative-titles, which had been pre- 
pared beforehand, were then inserted in their proper 
places and the negative was printed on a small portable 
type of printing-machine. The positive was developed, 
fixed, washed briefly, and dried in the same manner 
as the negative. Although the plane was forced down 
by fog and several hours were lost, the films were 
delivered to Broadway theaters some time before those 
which were developed in the New York laboratories. 


New Telescope at the Paris Observatory 
of Radical Design 


THE impression seems to be widely held that astro- 
nomical telescopes are made in such huge sizes in order 
to obtain greater magnification. This is not true. 
If magnification alone was the object sought, the 
designer could attain this end with the use of much 
smaller lenses than the 36-inch refractor of the Lick 
Observatory at Mt. Hamilton, California, or the 100- 
inch Hooker reflector of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory. Large telescopes are built not for the purpose of 
obtaining increased magnification, but for the same 
reason that large aperture photographic lenses are 
made—to gather in more light, so as to shorten expo- 
sures and, in the case of astronomical subjects, to 
photograph objects too weak to be obtained with 
smaller instruments. 

The cry of the astronomer is ever for more light— 
faster plates and telescopes of larger size to gather in 
more light, so that exposures may be shortened and 
the fainter objects revealed in greater detail. The cry 
for more light is especially insistent in spectrography, 
and much of modern astronomical work is based upon 
the revelations of the spectroscope; for in this case the 
light of the distant stars, already none too bright, 
is still further weakened by being spread out into the 
spectrum. 

Although it would not be altogether impossible to 
build a refracting telescope larger than the 40-inch of 
the Yerkes Observatory at William Bay, Wis., it is 
not likely that it will be attempted in the near future— 
at least, not so long as the present limitations in regard 
to optical glass apply. 

A number of reflecting telescopes already surpass 
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the 36-inch and 40-inch refractors of the Lick and 
Yerkes Observatories—notably the 60-inch Crossley 
and the 100-inch Hooker of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory; and it is to the reflector that we must look for 
progress in the immediate future. 

The reflecting telescope was introduced by Newton 
in order to avoid the chromatic or “color’’ differences 
then inseparable from the refracting telescope, and it is 
this same freedom from chromatic errors that makes 
the reflector superior to the refractor for photographic 
and spectrographic purposes even today, when great 
advances have been made in the design and construc- 
tion of the refractor. 

The earlier mirrors were made of an alloy known as 
speculum metal, but this has now been completely re- 
placed by glass, which can be easily silvered and resilvered 
as necessary, whereas speculum metal tarnishes rapidly 
and must be repolished—an operation which involves 
the risk of altering the original curve of the mirror. 
The glass for a reflecting telescope, unlike that for a 
refractor, does not have to be of exacting optical 
quality throughout, as it acts only as a support for the 
silvered surface which is the actual lens and is not 
traversed by the light, as is the case with the refractor. 
Enough difficulties are met with in casting a block of 
glass eight or ten feet in diameter and a foot or more 
thick witk:.ut being required to produce that block of 
perfect optical quality throughout. In fact, there is 
but one firm that has been able to achieve the feat, 
the St. Gobain works in France, who cast the glass for 
the 100-inch Hooker reflector on Mount Wilson, and 
they were not wholly successful. 

Now Professor G. W. Richey, the designer of the 
100-inch reflector on Mount Wilson, is bringing to 
completion at the Paris Observatory a still larger 
reflector, one of 16.4 feet aperture, but more remark- 
able still for its construction, which involves principles 
never before attempted in the design of reflecting 
telescopes. Even its mounting involves new principles, 
and it is altogether one of the most radical experiments 
in telescopic design in over a century. 

Professor Richey contends that the use of a heavy, 
solid dise of glass, the weight of which runs to tons 
and is extremely difficult to cast and anneal, in order 
to support in optical form a silver film weighing a 
fraction of an ounce, which is the actual lens, is alto- 
gether unnecessary. In place of the solid disc of glass 
weighing from four to six tons he is building a cellular 
mirror. It is as unreasonable, he claims, to insist that 
a solid dise of glass be used to support the silver- 
mirror as to demand that the Woolworth Building be 
built of solid masonry without the employment of a 
steel framework. Using fused quartz and pyrex glass, 
substances much less sensitive to changes in tempera- 
ture than ordinary glass, he is building a mirror 16.4 
feet in diameter on much the same principle as a honey- 
bee constructs the honeycomb. Beginning at the 
bottom, with a thin dise of glass, Professor Richey 
adds cell after cell until he has obtained approximately 
the curve required. To the top of these cells, which 
are hollow tubes of glass, he next attaches thin pieces 
of glass, each of the proper curvature, and cements 
each separate section to its neighbors. The result is a 
composite mirror composed of several hundred small 
mirrors carefully matched together, much like the 
tiles of a tile-floor. All that remains is to smooth 
out any irregularities and polish off any inequalities 
in the final curvature before applying the silvering- 
solution. 

Professor Richey has spent the last ten years in 
testing out the correctness of his theory and has con- 
structed many smaller mirrors to prove his theories. 
Now he is engaged on the supreme test—the con- 





struction of a 16.4-foot mirror, which is very nearly 
twice as large as any in existence. 
The proposed mounting for the 
almost as revolutionary as its design. All of the large 
telescopes now in use are equatorially mounted and so 
inclined that they can be pointed in practically any 
direction necessary to sweep the whole sky. The 
mirror of the new telescope, however, will be fixed 
perpendicularly, and supplementary plane mirrors 
fixed above it will be employed to reflect the light from 
any desired portion of the sky down to the huge mirror 
which forms the image. The accompanying sketch 


huge mirror is 
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illustrates the general arrangement of these mirrors. 
The first mirror is made adjustable so that it may be 
pointed toward any part of the sky, and clockwork is 
provided so that it will follow the stars as they change 
their positions in the sky with the motion of the earth 
and keep the image of a star in a fixed position on the 
second mirror, which reflects the image downward 
to the concave mirror. The principle involved is pre- 
cisely the same as that employed by the practical 
joker who uses a hand-mirror to throw a beam of 
sunlight across the room into your face. The arrange- 
ment of mirrors described above forms what is known 
as a coelostat. Fixed telescopes with coelostats are 
nothing new; but heretofore their use has been but 
limited and never with the largest telescopes. The 
use of a coelostat greatly simplifies the mounting and 
adjustment of the huge mirror, which in this case may 
be permanently fixed, as it does not need to be moved, 
no matter what portion of the sky is under observa- 
tion. It can be mounted, therefore, in the most effec- 
tive manner for minimising the effects of strain from 
its own weight and of temperature changes. 

Astronomers, generally, are conservative people; 
hence the astronomical world as a whole will insist 
on being shown what the new telescope will do. It 
recognises in Richey, however, one of the greatest 
masters in the construction of reflecting telescopes. 
Professor Richey, himself, has implicit faith in the 
correctness of his theories, and the astronomical world, 
while yet unconvinced, will nevertheless follow his 
work with no little interest. 
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Pioneering Hungary 


Tue Hungarian Ministry of Education recently 
ordered motion-picture projection facilities to be 
provided in all schools not already so equipped. It is 
safe to assert that such a development is a momentous 
one in the history of visual education. An editorial 
in the New York World. speaking of this move, reads 
as follows: 

“It will be interesting to observe whether the 
decision to teach photography and acting of film 
dramas in all the public schools of Hungary produces 
practical results. Under a government-decree the new 
plan includes free admission of school-classes to all 
motion-picture theaters in the country. 

“In addition to lessons in how films are made, the 
children are to receive instruction in the writing of 
scenarios ranging from comedies to historical plays. 
The technical supremacy of Hollywood is complimented 
in that the approved practice there will be followed 
as a model. The children will also be instructed in 
dramatic art as a preparation for speaking parts in 
the new speaking plays. 

“It is reasonable to assume that the schools of 
Hungary contain a number of pupils with innate 
talent for producing scenarios. Pupils with such 
talent will have a chance to go much more directly 
to their goal than they might have under the old 
trial-and-error method. 

“If the experiment succeeds it will no doubt be 
adopted in other countries. At any rate, a definite 
experiment like this is infinitely better than moaning 
about the poor quality of many films now being 
produced.” 

I do not wish to lament the low quality of films now 
being produced, for I have had the opportunity of 
seeing more good ones than bad ones; but, in my 
opinion, the idea of permitting free classroom attend- 
ance to entertainment pictures in all theaters in this 
country would be hazardous, for the reason that few 
teachers know enough about movies to discriminate 
between the dross and the gold, nor can they choose 
the educative or truly amusing from the thoughtless 
and absurd. 

Before visual educators in America will advocate 
widespread pupil attendance at the “movie palace”’ 
a higher percentage of teachers must: (1) be better 
acquainted with the good features of the movies and 
how to use them in instruction, and (2) know how to 
select films in advance of pupil presentation. 


Seeing the Light of Visual Education 


At last the newspapers and magazines have dis- 
covered that motion-pictures are of great value in 
the schoolroom. Students of the subject [and PHoto- 
Era MaGazine among them] have known it long ago, 
and progressive American schools have been using 
school-films for fifteen years. But, of late, H. L. 
Mencken, Dr. Frank Crane, Hearst Paper Editorials 
and the “Columnists” generally have blown the 
trumpets, and this time the public is hearing the call. 

The film situation has been revolutionised since the 





Edison-Wells predictions, and for the last four years, 
at leasi, highly creditable series of classroom-films, 
correlated with the course of study and accompanied 
by teachers’ leaflets, have been available. Chief 
among these weve the films produced by the Neighbor- 
hood Motion-Picture Service, now just recently 
reorganised and supplemented by De Vry School 
Films, Inc. Definite backing by the well-known 
De Vry organisation assures users of this series a 
steady flow of production of classroom-films, by a 
staff of educators and technicians approved by the 
leading school-authorities of America. 

The city school-systems of New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Newark, and many other 
places, have acquired one or more of these film-courses. 
The Field Museum of Chicago is presenting them to 
school-grouvs in connection with their educational 
exhibits. The Educational Museum of the St. Louis 
Public Schools bought the whole series in 16-mm. 
width. They purchased also ten De Vry Type G 
16-mm. projectors as a start toward supplying all of the 
schools of the city, and bureaus of visual instruction in 
universities are purchasing the course outright for 
rental to the public schools of the State. The latest of 
these is the University of Kansas, which is now pre- 
pared to supply the complete eight courses, with 
teachers’ leaflets, to any of the school-systems within 
its territory. 

De Vry Movie News. 


‘*Stills’’ From Motion-Pictures 


Nort long ago, when “History in Pictures” was in 
course of preparation, I had in my possession nearly a 
score of large glossy prints, 734 x10 inches, taken 
from “The Chronicles of America Photoplays”’. A 
college professor of history took an immediate interest 
in the “stills” and asked permission to show them to 
his American history classes. Not long afterward 
a number of students came to me with inquiries as to 
where such pictures as they have been shown could be 
procured. Of course, I replied that they were made 
for advertising-purposes only and were not for sale. 
Several evinced disappointment. 

Several days passed. One evening, Mr. Monson, 
Professor of English at Weber College, called on me. 
He was shown the pictures, in the course of our con- 
versation. ‘Where can I get such ‘stills’ on literary 
subjects for my classes?”’ he inquired. I had to answer 
that sc far as I was acquainted with developments, 
no motion-picture producer makes “‘stills” for purposes 
other than publicity. 

These incidents caused me to reflect. How many 
schools and colleges of small endowment there are in 
the land which are literally starving for pictures! 
They cannot afford to install motion-picture or even 
lantern-slide projectors; but still prints, produced at 
moderate cost, would be well within their means. 
The standard advertising-print is in many respects 
ideal for small groups and for passing around in larger 
classes. 

Some of the most popular literary subjects in the 
world have been filmed with a careful regard to historic 
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accuracy. Such pictures as “Les Misérables”, “Ben 
Hur’, and ““The King of Kings” are educative intrinsi- 
cally and serve as incentives to read the volumes from 
which they are taken. Likewise, excellent films have 
been made on subjects as widely divergent as agri- 
culture, engineering, physics, biology, travel, and 
athletics. 

When a motion-picture distributor sends a theater 
still prints of outstanding scenes of a picture soon to be 
shown, he knows that many people who pass the 
theater will base their decision of whether to go inside 
or not solely on the appearance of several small 
advertising-prints. 

It seems to me that it would be good business for 
producers of really worth-while movies to make still 
prints of practically every outstanding scene. These 
sets could be sold at fair prices, not only to educators, 
but to private persons in all walks of life as well. 
Students and the public, instead of being satisfied 
with these pictures, would have their curiosity aroused 
to the point where they would take the first opportunity 
that presented itself to see each of the original films. 

There is a demand in educational institutions for 
“quiet” pictures of outstanding movies. Will the 
producers do a public service, and at the same time 
increase their audiences? 


Officers: N. E. A. Department Visual 
Instruction 


Here are the names of the present officers of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Educational Association. They were elected last 
summer at Minneapolis: President, Mrs. Anna V. 
Dorris, Director of Visual Instruction and Geography, 
State Teachers College, San Francisco, Calif.; Vice- 
President, W. M. Gregory, Director of the Educational 
Museum, Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Secretary and Treasurer, Elda L. Merton, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha, Wis.; 
Executive Committee, C. J. Rathmann, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo., also Chairman of 
Museum Relations Committee; John A. Hollenger, 
Director of Department of Nature Study and Visualisa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. W. Whittinghill, Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction, Detroit, Mich. 


Another Classroom Aid 


Illustrated Current News is the name of one of the 
latest periodicals to serve the pictorial needs of schools, 
catering particularly to the elementary and junior 
high school. It furnishes weekly two large pictures, 
1214x1814 inches, devoted to major news-events. 
Illustrated Current News, published at 511 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn., is edited by Dr. Daniel 
C. Knowlton, Associate Professor of Visual Education 
and Research Associate, Yale University. From 
acquaintance with this pictorial service, I can say 
that it is all that it claims to be and more. No elemen- 
tary or junior high school should be without it. 


What Students Think of Movies 


A RATHER interesting study results from a question- 
naire on motion-pictures which was circulated to about 
two hundred high schools throughout the country 
by the National Committee for Better Films, in con- 
nection with the National Board of Review. A book- 
let, “The Attitude of High School Students Toward 
Motion-Pictures”, was subsequently compiled under 
the direction of Clarence Arthur Perry of the Russell 











Sage Foundation. The study is now available at the 
National Board of Review of Motion-Pictures, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Tc this organisation 
we are indebted for permission to print quotations 
and a diagram. 

Assuming that “attendance at least once in four 
weeks, but not oftener than once a week, is a desirable 
rate’, it was found that an average of 43 per cent. 
of the boys and 46 per cent. of the girls see movies 
this often. With the freer premise that high school 
student attendance “more than once a week but not 
oftener than twice a week’’, was not extravagant, 
26 per cent. of both sexes fell into this classification. 
Eighty-three per cent. of the boys and 88 per cent. of 
the girls do not go oftener than twice weekly. On the 
other hand, 57 per cent. of the boys and 62 per cent. of 
the girls frequent movies no more than once a week. 
Further interesting conclusions are: “The highest 
attendance was reported by pupils in the second year, 
while in the third year the rate was lower than in the 
second, and lowest of all in the fourth, this being true 
for both sexes”. One explanation for this condition 
is found in the probability that, as students become 
more mature, they develop increasing movie-discrim- 
ination and so attend less frequently than the less 
experienced. The general conclusion drawn was that 
movie attendance of high school students is not 
excessive. 

As regards companionship in attendance: “Nearly 
one-half of the boys’ visits are made with friends, 
a quarter of them are alone, a little over one-eighth 
are with parents, and about the same proportion are 
with other members of the family. With the girls, 
over one-half are with friends, slightly over one-fifth 
are with parents, slightly less than one-fifth are with 
other members of the family. ” The Southern 
boy has the record of going to the movies “‘all by his 
lonesome’’. 

In reply to the question concerning which actors 
aud actresses they prefer, it was found in general 
that “the boys tend to prefer the active and petite, 
while the girls rate higher sweetness and dramatic 
expression. The girls do not like slapstick. The 
girls exhibit a characteristic fondness for romantic 
appeal in their stronger vote for Rudolph Valentino, 
Richard Barthelmess, Thomas Meighan, Eugene 
O’Brien, Harrison Ford, Jack Holt, and Conrad Nagel. 
The boys do not care nearly so much for the actresses 
as they do for the actors. This is evidenced in the 
fact that the boys gave performers of their own sex 
some 37,000 votes as compared with only 20,000 for 
actresses. The girls, on the other hand, gave actors 
a majority of only 2,000 votes.” 

“Give the name of the best motion-picture you have 
seen.” The half-dozen pictures to receive 75 per cent. 
of the student-vote were “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse’, ‘““Way Down East’’, ““The Sheik’, 
“The Birth of a Nation”. “Over the Hill”, and “The 
Three Musketeers”. The compiler concludes that, 
in general, high school students show intelligent and 
wholesome discrimination in preferences for photo- 
plays and players. 

(To be continued in February Issue) 


Translated 


A PROMINENT educator formerly connected with the 
Young Women’s College at Bryn Mawr says that a 
Latin instructor there once asked one of the students 
to translate the sentence, “Vivit, non mortuus est’’. 

After a moment’s reflection, the girl replied: “He 
lives. No, he doesn’t; he’s dead’’. 

Contact. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 








WE had occasion lately to take some American 
friends to see what is, we suppose, the oldest man-made 
monument in these islands, viz: Stonehenge. The 
marvelous monoliths are now surrounded by a wire 
fence, and it seems somewhat incongruous, when in the 
middle of that lonely district, Salisbury Plain, to be 
confronted by a pay-box, turnstile, and a government 
official. But these evidences of sophistication have 
their good side; for the enclosure is kept tidy and free 
of litter, and the immemorial turf grows green and 
fresh right up to the monoliths. In childhood we 
-amped and picnicked among the then deserted stones, 
a chance shepherd being the only visitor to disturb 
our seclusion. The place was as unsophisticated, 
apparently, as when Pepys visited it in 1668 on horse- 
back with a guide and two friends, all burdened with a 
woman sitting side-saddle behind them except the 
artful diarist, who describes the journey from Salisbury 
as “over the plain and some great hills, even to 
fright us” 

But today, at least in summer, a row of cars is seen 
parked on the roadside, and nearly 40,000 people now 
annually visit this massive, primitive construction, 
reared before the dawn of history. 

Our object, however, in mentioning Stonehenge was 
to point out the singular fact that, although there are 
many postcard views on sale, not one suggests the 
grandeur or magnitude of the stones, or gives the least 
idea of the “atmosphere” or characteristics of the 
great downs which are their setting. We respectfully 
and seriously suggest to pictorial workers among our 
readers that when visiting the old country next time, 
they devote their skill to making a picture that will 
give something of the solemnity, the grandeur, and the 
antiquity of this prehistoric building, as our readers 
have done for so many other places of interest in this 
country. 

Probably the Photomaton, the Poso-graph and other 
marvels of the same genus are taken now by our 
American readers in their stride, so to speak; but we 
are finding them an exciting novelty. Of course, in our 
slow-going old Dorset—in fact, in the West altogether, 
such daring innovations are unknown; so that we had 
to wait till we spent a few days in London last week 
before we made acquaintance with the intriguing 
little cabinet. Our first experience was at Selfridge’s 
Stores. One of us took a seat on the revolving chair 
and faced the glare of light and the looking glass, 
trying to behave and look just how and where the 
assistant directed. We had, however, expected a 
certain privacy about the performance; but when we 
became aware of grave and interested faces pressing 
forward to watch us, we—or rather the victim of the 
Photomaton—was so overcome by an acute sense of 
the ridiculous that the expression that should have done 
justice to the assistant’s kindly suggestions of a pleasant 


~look became distorted in the agonised suppression of 


laughter. If only out of regard for her, we tried our 
best to force our features into serenity; but our control 
gave way, and the last exposure recorded a frank 
collapse with open mouth and closed eyes. Needless 
to say, we were not asked to have enlargements made, 
nor were we shown the results of the sitting magnified 



















































The assistant was not pleased with us 
melted away 


on a screen. 
and we, conscious of our misbehavior, 
in the crowd. 

However, we had caught the infection of the Photo- 
maton, and our second attempt produced very success- 
ful portraits; and had we been longer within the reach 
of these tempting little booths, we should have returned 
to them again. Eight positions of head and shoulders 
for one shilling! and handed to the sitter dry and 
finished in eight minutes. To us photographers it 
seemed marvelous. There is naturally no retouching, 
for which reason the results are not only more of a 
real likeness, but to our minds more artistic—to 
employ a much misused word. The lighting is such 
that the usual lines, which call for retouching on a 
face, are softened, so that one does not get the awful 
shock of a rough proof from an ordinary negative. 

In our last letter we noted the flotation of “Color- 
Snapshots”, Ltd., with its capital of £350,000. Now 
we have had still another new color-process demon- 
strated in London by the Louis Blattner Picture 
Corporation, which is claimed to be a definite improve- 
ment on previous methods. From the reports in the 
papers, we learn that while the reproduction in color 
of clouds, sea, flowers, and dresses was amazingly 
realistic, the best effects were seen in pictures of people, 
whose complexions appeared to be convincingly 
lifelike. 

Mr. Blattner stated that the coloring was actually 
done within the camera. An ordinary one was used, 
but a lens comprising the three primary colors was 
added. The upper arc was red, the lower blue, and 
across the center was a narrow strip of green. In front 
of the lens there was a filtering-dise of specially pre- 
pared opaque glass, which, used in conjunction with 
an embossed film, caused the negative to disappear, 
leaving only the positive. Mr. Blattner pointed out 
that it was common knowledge that, with the nega- 
tive, black was white and white was black. The film 
revealed the actual color. Black was black, white was 
white, and so on through all the multitudinous shades 
and tones of color. 

We suppose that the safe thing for the ordinary 
amateur is to wait and see which process will prove 
more satisfactory; but for eager photographers this 
would be a long and dull game and “‘Color-Snapshots” 
is, we believe, well on the road toward putting its 
products on the market. No doubt there will be a 
rush for them. 

Our film-people complain loudly of the difficulty of 
making photographs in London. The police are 
intolerant of the camera on a tripod, and the owner is 
generally moved on with the threat of being “run in”. 
This is a pity; for, after all, there is no city like London 
—we hope we may say this without vainglory!—and 
those who have never visited it are naturally eager to 
see some of its characteristic features. It is a humiliat- 
ing thought that, because of the lack of imagination 
and sympathy of our authorities, people in other 
countries and the Dominions are more familiar with 
the look of New York and Berlin than London. 

The English film of “Sorrell and Son’”’ did, however, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


Hoprne that your motto—if you believe in them— 
is: ‘Let Progress Be Recorded’’, we submit the follow- 
ing items, trusting that you will consider them fit com- 
pany for other club-notes appearing in your journal. 


I. ENROLMENT FOR SEASON OF 1928-29 





General stadio group.............0...25..- 63 
William H. Zerbe’s beginners’ class.......... 43 
William H. Zerbe’s advanced class... . . 2 


Nicholas Haz, F.R.P.S., special studio group. 13 
Nicholas Haz, Morris Greenberg course in art 
as applied to photography............. 48 


ToTaAL ENROLMENT.............. 
(a record) 


II. Tue Josepx Perrocetu Prize 


To stimulate interest in pictorial photography, Mr. 
Petrocelli has offered a prize of $100 to be awarded to 
the members having the greatest number of prints 
hung in competitive salons during 1929. Each print 
made by contact or enlargement from the original 
negative, on stock paper, counts one point. Each 
process-print counts one and one-half points. At the 
close of the year, the member having the greatest 
number of different prints accepted gets ten additional 
points. In order to give all members an equal chance 
to win, each entrant is handicapped a number of points 
equal to the average number of prints he has had 
accepted during the past three years in competitive 
salons. 


It. 


The Eugene P. Henry Library of the Department 
has greatly increased in size and value recently. Miss 
Mary Callaghan, who acts as librarian, now feels that 
the Department should have a_bookplate, and 
announces a contest. The member who submits the 
best conceived and executed photographic bookplate 
suggesting the aims, activities, and spirit of the Depart- 
ment will have reason to be glad he made the effort 
to win the contest. Messrs. Haz, Greenberg, and 
Zerbe will select the winning print. The finished 
bookplate will carry a legend giving credit to the maker. 


BooKPLATE CONTEST 


IV. EmpioyMent Bureau 


The demand for high-grade workers both for perma- 
nent, professional engagements and for occasional 
extra-difficult bits of professional work which an ama- 
teur pictorialist might perhaps execute very satis- 
factorily, has caused the Department to establish an 
agency which will enable the public to locate most 
competent workers from among the Department’s 
membership. 


V. A Buiow-Ovr 


Last month an even three dozen of us went to 
Giolito’s and had quite a dinner. 





VI. 

After seeing Mr. Frederick G. Tutton, R.F.P.S., give 

a demonstration of carbro and carbon, and after seeing 

on our walls his exhibit of exquisite Tricolor work, we 

recommend this process to those who seek the ultimate 

in natural color photography and are willing to pay 
the price in initial disappointments. 


A RECOMMENDATION 


We are always glad to know what other clubs are 
doing, and we take inspiration from their activities. 
We realise, therefore, that the medium for this exchange 
of ideas deserves—and it gets—our thanks. 

Manvuet Muniz, 
for the Department. 


LONDON LETTER 
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manage to get hold of a very characteristic, but tiny, 
bit of old London, and, when we were watching it last 
week, to our surprise we saw the hero run up the steps 
of a friend’s house and let himself in with a latch-key. 

The next day we saw the friend and heard all about 
it. She lives in a quiet and rather dignified part of 
Kensington in a little Georgian house that, with its 
surroundings, suggests an earlier century. Our friend 
told us that one day she saw an omnibus lumbering 
around the Crescent. Such a thing was unknown, for 
they were not on any route; and then to the surprise 
of the family, a dapper officer in khaki uniform jumped 
off and ran up to the front door. It was a puzzle till 
the operator was seen, and our friend grasped the 
situation. Her interests are many and her sympathies 
wide; so she immediately sent a maid to tell the actors 
that they were very welcome to use her house and to 
offer “‘Captain Sorrell” one of their own latch-keys to 
add realism to the picture. 


A New Camera for Color Photography 


One photographer was certain that he photographed 
the future President some time before the election. 
Mr. Fernand A. Bourges, the color-specialist, of 242 
West 56th Street, New York City, was commissioned 
by the New York World to photograph both Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Smith for its Sunday Color Supple- 
ment, which appeared just before the election. 

A visit to the studio of Mr. Bourges revealed that he 
was using an entirely new color camera, and one that 
will no doubt soon be in wide use—among those who 
can afford to pay $2,000 for such an instrument. 

Several color cameras have appeared on the market 
from time to time; but certain difficulties were so 
strenuous to overcome that none of them proved a 
practical success. This new color cameras was invented 
by René Gilbert, of France, having been made and 
perfected there, and it will be marketed in this country 
by the Bassani Corporation. Deliveries are expected 
around the first of this year, and further details will 
be available then. 

This camera will be made in the 4x5 and 8x 10 
sizes. It will permit of three exposures at the same 
time, the exposures being as fast as one-tenth of a 
second. It is claimed that the two great difficulties 
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in making such cameras have been overcome in this 
instrument—namely, correct registration and full 
sharpness. 

Naturally, in the case of cameras costing $2,000, 
quality is considered above all in the lens-equipment. 
It adds considerably to the prestige of Jos. Schneider & 
Company that the lens in the working-model in the 
hands of Mr. Bourges is a 19-inch Xenar F/4.5, and 
that this lens will be the regular equipment. This 
fact should please Burleigh Brooks, who has done his 
bit to make Schneider lenses well known in the United 
States and Canada. 


Speaight Tour Itinerary 
City Exhibition-Place Date 


Buffalo Statler Hotel Jan. 7-8 
Ball Room 


Philadelphia —__ Bellevue-Stratford Jan. 10-11 
Hotel Ball Room 

Boston Copley-Plaza Hotel Jan. 14-15 
Ball Room 

New York Commodore Hotel Jan. 17-18 
Ball Room 

Washington Willard Hotel Jan. 21-22 
Ball Room 

Pittsburgh Fort Pitt Hotel Jan. 24-25 
Ball Room 

Cleveland Cleveland Hotel Jan. 28-29 
Ball Room 

Cincinnati Gibson Hotel Feb. 4-5 


Ball Room 
Palmer House Hotel Feb. 7- 8 
Ball Room 
Hotel Chase Feb. 11-12 
Ball Room 
Muehlebach Hotel Feb. 14-15 
Ball Room 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 


Omaha Fontenelle Hotel Feb. 18-19 
Ball Room 

Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel Feb. 25-26 
Ball Room 

San Francisco’ St. Francis Hotel Feb. 28—Mar. 1 
Ball Room 

Portland Masonic Temple Mar. 5- 6 
Ist Floor Ball Room 

Seattle Olympic Hotel Mar. 8- 9 
Ball Room 

Minneapolis Curtis Hotel Mar. 18-19 
Ball Room 

Detroit Book Cadillac Mar. 26-27 


Hotel Ball Room 


[See our November and December, 1928, issues 
for description of the Richard N. Speaight Tour 
of portraits by overseas photographers—Ep1Tor.] 


The Q. R. S. Still Kamra 


Tue Q. R. S. Company, Chicago, is introducing 
to the trade at the present time the Q. R. S. thirty- 
five-millimeter still Kamra, designed for general use. 
The new Kamra, which retails for $22.50, is considered 
to be revolutionary in its field, and contains several 
features which have not heretofore been found in 
cameras for general use. The Kamra uses standard 
thirty-five-millimeter motion-picture film, negative 
stock, the same as is used in making professional 
motion-pictures. The films are made especially for 
Q. R. S., and retail at eighty-five cents a roll, and the 


Q. R. S. Kamra rolls take forty separate pictures. 
Instead of each picture being of the small standard 
single frame, each is of double frame—making eight 
pictures per foot. 

In discussing the new Q. R. S. Kamra and its sales- 
possibilities, H. H. Roemer, manager of the camera 
division of the Q. R. S. Company, made the following 
comment: “To meet a popular demand, particularly 
on articles heretofore considered technical, the manu- 
facturer should first create and design the article to 
fulfill all requirements of that popular demand’s 
majority. Too often a manufacturer, due to his own 





Q. R. S. STILL KAMRA 


familiarity with the product, presumes further into 
the realms of the minority who do understand the 
technical side, thereby furthering the reluctancy of 
that greater majority of potential users who cannot 
be interested in a ‘too technical device to bother with’. 
“Radio best illustrates this point. When radio 
became less technical and the manufacturers produced 
a simple and more dependable method of ‘tuning in’, 
the masses responded. The public immediately 
accepted radio, and today radio is in use in over nine 
million homes because of having met the requirements 
of popular demand. The Q. R. S. Company, in intro- 
ducing the thirty-five-millimeter still Kamra, is main- 
taining its policy of producing exactly what public 
desire demands—an instrument which may be used 
and employed by the average layman who does not 
understand the handling of technical apparatus.” 
The Kamra is strictly a daylight-loading camera, 
a darkroom not being necessary. Neither is the user 
forced to spool his own film, for Kamra spools are 
specially constructed and are provided with safety- 
paper leader and trailer, which protects the film 
against fogging. The Kamra is always ready for 
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instant use, having no trick snaps or doors to prepare 
for use before “‘shooting’—no adjustments of finder 
or lens, no focusing, no diaphragming of lens-stops. 

In order to photograph a scene, the Kamra is 
brought into position, the film-crank is turned once, 
the object is located in the finder, the crank is released, 
and the shot or picture is completed. It is impossible 
to double-expose a Q. R. S. Kamra film; for since the 
frame is an integral part of the film-sprocket unit, the 
shutter cannot be cocked without turning a new 
exposed film into position. The same crank operates 
the changing of the film and the cocking of the shutter, 
and the shutter release enables the user to follow all 
action in the view-finder without removing the Kamra 
from sighting. Forty pictures may be made within 
twenty seconds. 

The Kamra is constructed of unbreakable bakelite 
composition, reinforced with canvas-fiber. The bake- 
lite used in the Kamra case absorbs and retains less 
cold than metal, thereby eliminating such disadvan- 
tages as make the handling of cameras unpleasant in 
cold weather. 

The risk endangered by the amateur developing 
his own films has been reduced to a minimum by the 
use of Q. R. S. Reelo developing-tank. Various 
interesting kinds of accessories for the Q. R. S. Kamra 
will be introduced from time to time. 


Talking Movies for the Home 


Tue DeVry Corporation of Chicago have announced 
the Ciné-Tone unit for immediate delivery. It con- 
sists of a regular sixteen-millimeter motion-picture 
projector, geared to a turn-table, with tone-arm and 
electric “pick up”. This latter connects the sound 
direct with a radio loud-speaker. The gear shaiting 
forces absolute synchronisation between the action 
on the screen and the sound on the record. 

At one stroke a great library of popular, electrically 
produced phonograph records such as the Victor, 
Columbia, and Brunswick become wedded to motion- 
picture illustration—and no expensive installations 
are required. The Ciné-Tone is a compact, light- 
weight, all-metal unit that can be set on a small stand. 
With the record set on the turn-table, and the film 
threaded in the projector, connect one electric cord 
to the wall socket for the movie projector, and plug 
the other into the radio loud-speaker or an independent 
loud-speaker. It’s as simple as that. In fact, that’s 
all there is to it. Your favorite actor or musician 
sounds forth from the loud-speaker as natural as life, 
and simultaneously on the screen appear the charac- 
ters, who merge the sound with action into one organic 
whole—the perfect entertainment. 

The present combination-unit costs less than the 
usual home-projector alone, and films or records may 
be run separately if desired. 

The new combination-films and records—all in the 
popular sixteen-millimeter home size—will be issued 
each month, so that there will be a constant supply 
of fresh and novel entertainment, and they will cost 
no more than the separate films and records do now. 
They are made in the same synchronised way as in the 
professional studios. 


The Fixing-Bath 


WE now know how it feels when subscribers write in 
that they have missed an issue of the magazine and 
ask us to hurry up with the desired number. We have 
just received the November, 1928, issue of The Fixing- 
Bath, the new bulletin of the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club of Chicago. This was the second number of the 
first volume. 








After reading it with pleasure and 





profit, we wish to know why we failed to receive the 
October, 1928, issue, which was the first number. 
The editors of this new camera-club publication cer- 
tainly aroused “‘reader-interest” in us, and that is 
just what we try to do with them in our pages. We 
believe in reciprocity, and our “reader-interest”’ in 
The Fixing-Bath is keyed up for a good look at the 
very first number. 


Our First Christmas Greeting for 1928 


WE believe that it is of interest to record that the 
very first Christmas greeting which we received from 
any source whatever arrived from our good friend and 
subscriber D. L. Mistry, 24 Nepean Road, Bombay 
6, India. The scene on his card portrayed a beautiful 
garden with flowers in full bloom and trees with 
luxuriant foliage. It was in the neighborhood of 
twenty above zero when we opened this greeting from 
India. We looked at the ice and snow outside our 
window, and then at the scene on the card in our hand— 
what a contrast! However, the fact remains that the 
true Christmas spirit is as strong in India as it is 
nearer home; and, after all, that is what really counts. 


The Cine-Miniature, Number 11 


Tue November, 1928, number of The Ciné-Miniature, 
edited by Leonard Edgar Cordell and published by 
Cinematographic Publishers, 159 North State Street, 
Chicago, is devoted to “The Art of Lighting’, and 
the author is our own motion-picture editor, Herbert C. 
McKay, A.R.P.S. Whether the reader is a still or 
movie photographer, the principles of lighting so clearly 
explained by Mr. McKay will be found easy reading, 
yet absolutely practical and to the point. 


‘Of Special Interest to All Photographers’”’ 


Unper this general title the Hammer Dry Plate 
Company, Ohio Avenue and Miami Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued a little portfolio of prints which have 
been made from ten of their popular plates. The prints 
show clearly the reason and the advisability of using 
different plates for different types of photographic 
work. We congratulate the Hammer Dry Plate 
Company on this novel, helpful, and very practical 
method of demonstrating the high quality of its product. 
No matter whether the reader uses plates or not, we 
believe that it will be to his advantage to write for this 
little portfolio without delay. 


Fraudulent Advertising 


A Trave Practice Conference of publishers of 
periodicals was arranged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of Washington, D.C., and the publishers, or 
their representatives, met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, for the common purpose of 
taking steps to suppress all forms of fraudulent adver- 
tising in the periodical press of the country. Approxi- 
mately six thousand publishers were represented, and 
these included the leading popular and trade magazines 
of the United States. PHoto-Era MaGazine has long 
adhered to the right to reject advertising regarding 
which there is the least question, and thereby to protect 
its readers and advertisers. Therefore, PHoto-ERa 
Maaeazine has taken its stand with other publications 
in endorsing and agreeing to abide by the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
publishers Trade Practice Conference: 

“Wuereas, at this Conference of Trade Practice 
for Periodicals, held in response to the call of Honorable 
W. E. Humphrey, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
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Commission, Chairman Humphrey has said in part: 
‘The majority of the periodical publishers not only 


obey the law, but often go far beyond what the law 
requires in selecting the advertisements they will 
publish. I do not believe there is an industry in 
America conducted by more honest, high-minded, 
public-spirited men and women than the publication 
industry. I do not believe that any industry in America 
has greater power for good. I believe that the future 
greatness and security of the nation rests to a greater 
extent upon the publishing industry than probably 
any other’; 

**Be it Resolved, That we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion of such commendation, from so high an official 
and personal source, of the principles and conduct of 
the publishing industry; and 

‘“‘Wuereas, the record of the publishing industry 
for many years past shows that the very great majority 
of such publishers have, of their own initiative, taken 
measures to eliminate fraudulent advertising from 
their columns, and have recommended every practicable 
suggestion to increase the efficiency of such measures; 

“Be it Resolved, That we recognise the fact that the 
National Better Business Bureau, an organisation 
composed of and supported by the business of adver- 
tising, is the most competent agency of assistance to 
the business of advertising in preventing fraud in 
advertising and selling and that-said Bureau has 
expressed its willingness to co-operate in every way 
with publishers in eliminating fraudulent advertising. 

“Be it Further Resolved, That we desire and will 
recommend every co-operation and assistance of the 
National Better Business Bureau; and said Bureau 
having expressed its willingness and ability to do so, 
we request said Bureau to advise periodical publishers 
generally and, wherever deemed advisable, any govern- 
mental agency, whenever advertising which is being 
published or is likely to be offered for publication, 
is established by said National Better Business Bureau 
to be fraudulent, upon reasonable investigation and 
notice to the person complained of.” 

The National Better Business Bureau, by the above 
resolution, was selected by the publishers as the 
machinery through which the industry would do its 
own policing of the periodical field. In other words, 
the National Better Business Bureau, operating wholly 
in behalf of the publishers and advertising industry, 
will report to the Commission, through the Division of 
Trade Practice Conferences, violations of the trade 
practice conference rule. This, however, does not 
preclude anyone from reporting such violations directly 
to the Commission, nor does it in any way affect the 
exercise of the Commission’s prerogative to cause 
applications for complaints to be filed on the Commis- 
sion’s own initiative. 


Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston 


Tue Sixth Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy was held December 10-29, 1928, being open 
daily, 9.30 a.m.—5 p.m.; Saturdays, 9.30 a.m.-12 noon; 
two evenings, Wednesday, December 12, and Thursday, 
December 20, 7.30-9.30. There were 107 prints 
entered by twenty-seven members. Awards: First, 
to Franklin I. Jordan, “Crowned with Glory”; second, 
to Ralph Larrabee, “Scrub Pines’; and third, to 
Albert C. Sherman, Jr., “Brook”. Honorable mention 
was made of the work of the following members: 
Ida W. Pritchett, Ethel M. McKenna, Ward Beck- 
with, and Alice Ropes. Jury of Awards: Herbert B. 


Turner, Ralph Osborne, and William H. C. Pillsbury. 
Haro tp I. Orne, Councillor of Art. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PracticaL Coton PxHotocrapHy (Second Edition), 
by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., Hon. F.R.P.S. 280 Pages. 
42 Diagrams. Price, cloth, $3.00. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that the late Prof. E. J. 
Wall completed his revision of ‘Practical Color 
Photography” before his work in photographic liter- 
ature was so suddenly brought to a close. In his 
preface to the second edition, Professor Wall says: 
“It has not been necessary to make any material 
alteration in the information given, merely a few 
changes based on continued experience.” Among the 
additions are notes on the new screen-plates and 
films, hyper-sensitising of these, a chapter on Photo- 
micrography, instructions for three-color Carbro, recent 
methods in the subtractive processes, and more com- 
plete notes on color kinematography. The book i 
of great value to all workers in color-photography 
because it contains the essentials which Professor Wall 
from long experience knew to be accurate and practical. 
Doubtless the second edition will be as heartily wel- 
comed as the first. 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1929. 
Volume XLIII. Edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
F.R.P.S. and E. J. Wall, F.C.S., Hon. F.R.P.S 
240 Pages and 104 Photographic Illustrations, 
with numerous diagrams, tables, and formulas. 
Price, paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 

The new 1929 edition of the “American Annual of 
Photography” is an improvement over its two prede- 
cessors since the enlarged format was adopted. It 
would seem that the halftone makers and the paper 
manufacturers had agreed to obtain the very best 
possible results from the pictures selected for repro- 
duction. One is impressed by the excellent typography. 

We believe that the decision of the publishers to 
offer illustrations and articles of wider appeal than 
last year is worthy of commendation. The more 
readers the “Annual” can attract, the better for 
photography in all its branches. There are still many 
thousands of men, women, and children who know 
very little about photography. Any photographic 
publication which has popular appeal and yet imparts 
practical information is a decided asset to the art and 
science of photography. 

The departments “Who’s Who in Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, 1928”, “American Photographic Societies” 
and “American Annual Formulary” are of much 
interest and value. Altogether, we believe that 
amateur and professional photographers will profit 
by a careful study of the illustrations and gain much 
very practical information from a thorough reading 
of the text-matter and advertisements. Well-known 
pictorialists and photographic writers have combined 
to make the 1929 “Annual” a publication of greater 
popular appeal than ever before. It merits a hearty 
welcome. 
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Home-‘‘Talkies’’ 


THERE is no doubt about it, we shall soon have the 
home-“talkies”. This is an event to be contemplated 
with fear and trembling. The professional “talkie” has 
shown us how nerve-shattering the combination can be. 
With the home-“talkie’’, starting, as it undoubtedly 
will, with the wailing and screeching of synchronised 
records for the home-phonograph, we fear to prophesy 
the exact outcome. 

This brings us to an analysis of the “talkie”, whether 
professional or home-type. The actual talking picture 
is at present an utter failure. The picture with synchro- 
nised music is better; but no one with any appreciation 
of tone can say that even this branch of the synchro- 
nised production is successful. In spite of all of the 
claims of perfect reproduction, the fact remains that 
the quality of the sound is inferior to that of the radio 
or of the better grade phonograph. However, as there 
is every reason to believe that American science can 
overcome this defect, it is one which should not enter 
into this discussion. 

For the purpose of this discussion, let us assume 
that the actual sound-reproduction is perfect. 

Accepting this assumption, it must be repeated that 
the talking film is not only far from perfect, but that 
it is highly unsatisfactory! The underlying reason is 
that the accepted technique of the silent motion- 
picture is not fitted for sound-reproduction. We often 
read that the substitution of the motion-picture for 
the old traveling “stock’’ company was a boon to the 
American public. The assumption is that the motion- 
picture is merely a replacement of such a stock com- 
pany. This assumption is unfounded. 

The motion-picture is a distinctly independent form 
of dramatic presentation, and one which is in no way 
inferior to the legitimate drama nor a substitute for it! 
This is evidenced by the fact that upon Broadway, 
the home of the legitimate drama, the most magnificent 
theaters are those devoted to the motion-picture. 

Why does the motion-picture have this appeal? 

The motion-picture is essentially independent of 
time or space! The human mind acts with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. When we attempt to translate 
conceived, ideas into the medium of spoken words, 
we find ourselves working under a severe handicap. 
It takes a long time to present in detail an idea which 
was conceived in an instant. 

The legitimate drama is essentially a presentation 
of ideas in the form of words. The action is incidental. 
Long-time lapses are indicated by narrative, significant 

action is usually presented as some off-stage sound 
translated for our benefit by an actor. On the con- 
trary, the motion-picture is essentially a drama of 
action—not only this, but of suggestive action! The 
drama of this screen gives us the nearest approach 
we have ever had of direct communication of the 
abstract idea. Moreover, due to this direct presenta- 
tion as interpretated by suggestive action, only the 
basic ideas are presented. This enables every spectator 
to build up the complete structure for himself. The 
motion-picture is the only form of strictly personal 
drama we have ever had! 





The hybrid “talkie’-movie must suffer the eternal 
fate of the hybrid. It is neither flesh, fish, nor fowl. 
The freedom of the motion-picture is hampered by the 
dialogue, while the speeches must be cut short to 
harmonise with the fleeting scenes of the motion- 
picture. As a screen presentation of legitimate stage 
drama, the talking film will no doubt be of some value, 
but the attempted combination of short-cut motion- 
picture technique and speech is foredoomed to failure. 
It is believed, of course, that in time a new technique 
will be evolved, but this must necessarily be the result 
of slow and painstaking development. 

The home “talkie”, if it is to resemble the usual 
home-library film, would be a hopeless hodge-podge of 
meaningless scraps of conversation, highly irritating to 
the intelligent observer. 

The talking newsreel will, of course, have a certain 
place in the home; but conversely, the home-newsreel 
will have to be offered at a rate which will make annual 
subscription, and delivery at reasonably short intervals, 
practical. 

With a reasonably high quality of tonal reproduc- 
tion, the home-“talkie” will be a success in providing 
proper orchestration for the action. In this it plays 
a réle similar to that played in the smaller theater. 
This appears to be the only actual value of the synchro- 
nised pictures at the present time. Naturally, for 
home-use the reproducing system must be simplified. 
It will probably be mechanical, as in the phonograph, 
or provided with a plug-in connection for the radio, 
as in the case of modern phono-radio combinations. 

The home-“talkies” are almost here. No doubt 
they will appear this season, and possibly before 
Christmas; but the exact time is of little importance. 
The great question is this: Now that they are here, 
what will we do with them—if anything? 


What Are You Going to Film? 


Mvcu of the disappointment experienced by the 
amateur kiné enthusiast is due to the fact that he 
starts making his films “on the cuff”; that is, without 
any adequate knowledge of what he is going to shoot. 

How does one learn to play a musical instrument? 
First, a certain knowledge of music is learned, then the 
instrument is used to learn the scales, then come 
simple exercises, and a tremendous amount of drudgery 
is encountered before the first composition is played. 
Fortunately, motion photography is not so difficult 
as this; but there is a certain analogy in the two 
processes. 

In starting out with the camera, only the simplest 
subjects should be chosen. This subject will usually 
be a human being, less often a pet animal, and quite 
rarely anything else. In the first shots, only one 
subject, or at the most two, should be included. Not 
only should the action be carefully thought out in 
advance, but it should even be rehearsed. There is 
little doubt that the action will reveal certain faults, 
the elimination of which will certainly repay the slight 
trouble involved in the rehearsal. After this, the 
scene is actually photographed. 








Watch the beginning and end of the action. Do not 
release the camera until the action has actually become 
interesting, and stop the camera as soon as the interest 
in the action has ceased. This will mean a severe 
cropping of the action, but the film will show the 
wisdom of the act. Due to this fact, the actual action 
should last from twenty to thirty seconds, making 
possible a ten-to-fifteen second shot of the “meat” 
of the action. If this course is carefully followed, 
there will be little difficulty in exposing your first roll 
of film in such a manner that it will be highly valued. 

We are fully aware of the fascination of making 
your own movies, but a motion-picture film may be 
deeply interesting and still contain only the simplest 
shots of home and family life. Dramatic action— 
that is, melodramatic action—and bizarre effects are 
not essential to the good film. In fact, the truest art is 
that which conceals itself; and the complex photo- 
graphic technique of the professional screen should 
not be attempted until you have fully mastered the 
elements of this fascinating work. 

Any beginner could well confine himself to the 
simplest possible camera, with fixed-focus lens. for at 
least one year without exhausting the possibility of 
making good and attractive films. Reverting to our 
musical analogy, would you listen to a concert, then 
purchase a violin and try to play classical compositions 
without learning the instrument? In the studios, 
an assistant cameraman stands by for long, tedious 
months while thousands of feet of film are ground 
out daily. Then he is finally placed on a camera, 
entrusted only with the simplest straight shots. After 
a long period at this, he gradually advances into more 
and more difficult work. Many cameramen work for 
five, yes, ten years, before they ever see any of their 
complex trick-work appear upon the screen. 

If these men have to practice during the run of 
millions of feet of film before becoming proficient, 
are you going to try to duplicate their expert work in 
exposing your second or third hundred-feet of film? 

If you will always work within your ability, advanc- 
ing slowly as you master step after step, you will find 
the motion-picture to be the most fascinating pastime 
the world affords; but if you try to jump into profes- 
sional effects the first thing, you will be disappointed. 

And so, back to our cuff! There are thousands of 
potential subjects all about us; but first of all, deter- 
mine just what you are going to shoot. Build up 
the habit of carefully planning each shot and then 
adhering to that plan. If the world’s greatest directors 
plan their work out ahead of time, down to the most 
minute detail, surely you will not scorn to follow their 
example. 

Remember that making a film “‘on the cuff’’ is the 
surest way to earn the amused contempt of any profes- 
sional. Throw your cuffs away, roll up your sleeves, 
and do a little work. There is no real fun in life without 
its attendant effort. 


A Fable in Fact for Kodacolor Users 


Heke is an incident in the life of a Kodacolor user. 
Its moral is one that every other Kodacolor user 
should heed. 

He had made a Kodacolor record of his vacation, 
and had invited a group of friends to his house to 
witness the premier showing. The guests arrived on 
schedule, as did the films, and after a few remarks, the 
host prepared to treat his friends to an evening’s enter- 
tainment such as they had never known before. 

But the first scene of the first reel proved very 
disappointing. So did the second. And so did the 
third. The pictures on the screen were “fuzzy”’ looking 
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and flat and colorless. Objects that he had expected 
to see in bright, sparkling color were almost lost in 
what appeared to be deep shadows. At the beginning 
of the fifth scene he mumbled an apology to the effect 
that “the guessed the sun wasn’t shining as brightly as 
he thought when that was made” and stopped the 
projector. Hastily, he put on another reel and snapped 
on the switch. The same fuzziness—the same flat, 
colorless image—greeted his eye. He tried another 
reel, and still another—with the same results. Then, 
in desperation, he went to the telephone, called the 
home of his Ciné-Kodak dealer—who chanced, also, 
to be a personal friend—and rendered his opinion of 
Kodacolor in general. 

The dealer listened respectfully and, when he had 
finished, agreed to come to the scene and diagnose 
the trouble. He did. And here is what he found: 

(1) The Kodacolor Filter was completely covered 
with dust and fingerprints—due, of course, to careless 
handling, and failure to clean the filter before use. 
(2) The compensator lens was just a shade less dirty 
than was the filter. (3) The lamp was being burned 
at an amperage of 3.8. 

The dealer carefully cleaned the filter and the com- 
pensating lens, set the amperage at 4.2, and again 
threaded the first reel. 

Immediately there were murmurs of admiration 
from the guests assembled, and a sigh of mingled thanks 
and elation from the host. For the pictures on the 
screen were true reproductions of the subjects that had 
appeared so beautiful and so richly colored when he 
had seen them during his trip. The “fuzziness” was 
gone. So were the heavy shadows. Everything 
appeared on the screen just as the camera lens and the 
eye of its user had seen it. 

The moral is—and it’s easily seen: “The beauty of 
the screen image depends as much on the projector 
as it does on the camera. If you want clear, sharp, 
natural pictures in Kodacolor, be sure that the filters 
and lenses of both your camera and projector are kept 
perfectly clean.” Ciné-Kodak News. 








Sunset-Pictures in Kodacolor 


Sunsets offer opportunities for strikingly beautiful 
effects in Kodacolor. They are best made just before 
the sun is dropping below the horizon and when it is 
totally obscured by a cloud or other object, so that the 
sun itself does not shine directly into the finder. Except 
in the Tropics, beautiful results can be obtained until 
about ten minutes after the sun has passed below the 
horizon. After this time, it is not advisable to attempt 
sunset scenes. 

The next time you see a beautiful sunset, photograph 
it in Kodacolor. If you observe these precautions, the 
resulting picture will be beautiful almost beyond belief. 

Ciné-Kodak News. 


Brief Reminders 


Hop the camera steady, panoram very slowly and 
smoothly, if at all, and, when following moving objects, 
keep them centered in the viewfinder. 

Plan your shots so that they may later be built into a 
story of some kind, if it be no more than a smooth- 
flowing account of a day’s events. 

Edit and title your films. They will have more 
value to you and far greater interest to your friends 
after being subjected to these processes. 

Speed ienses do not give results at the smaller 
apertures which equal those obtained with the standard 
F/3.5 lens. So replace your speed lens with the F/35. 
when the light conditions call for a 3.5 opening or 
smaller. Filmo Topics. 
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